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PEUIOD III. 


THE YE AES OF SLAVERY CONTE 0~ 

VEESY 

1840-1SOO 

CHAPTER I. 

SIAYERY AITER THE MI*^S0U11I COMPRO^nSE 

Slvteri Tvoiilcl most likelj novel Lave impciilled 
tLe life of this nation Lad it not been for tLc colos- 
sal industrial levolution sketched above Cotton 
Lad beenglo^vn Leie since 1G21, and some oxpoiia- 
tion of it IS said to have occuiied in 1747 Tdl 
neaily 1800 \ery little Lad gone fiom the United 
Stu,tes to England, foi by the old piocess a slave 
could clean but five or six pounds a day In 1784, 
anAjneiican ship wLicLbi ought eight bags to Livei- 
pool was seized, on the giound that so much could 
not Lave been the piodiice of the United States 
Jay’s tieaty, as fiist dla^vn, consented that no cot- 
ton should be expoited fiom Amenca It changed 
the very histoiy of the countiy vlien, m 1793, Eli 
"Whitney invented the saw-gin, by which a slave 
could clean 1,000 pounds of cotton pei day Slav- 
ery at once ceased to be a passive, innocuous insti- 
tution, promising soon to die out, and became a 
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means of gam, to bo nplield and extended in all 
possible wnjs. Tlio cotton export, bnt 189,310 
pounds in 1791 and a third lc«« m 1792, rose to 
487,000 pounds in 1793 to 1 CIO 700 pounds in 
1794, to 0,270 800 poim<Ts m 1793 and to 38 118 
041 pounds in 1804. Within five years alter IVhit 
ncys inTontion, cotton displaced indigo as the 
great soutbem staple and the slave States Iind bo- 
come the cotton Cold of the Tvorld. In 18o9 the ex 
port was nearly one and four tenth bilbou pounds, 
worth about one hmidred and sixty one and a 
half million doUnra.’ 

So profitable was slavery to vast numbers of mill 
vidunls bccanso of tins its now slatofs that racn 
would not notice how after all it militatoil agauusl 
the nations supromo intcrcbK It polluted socml 
relations in obnoas ways, setting at naught among 
slaves family tics and the behests of Mrtui infln 
ences that reacted tomhh upon the u lutes, Tlio 
ouliro goremmeut of slnvea lind a brotnliting ton 
dcncy more pronounce<l ns time j»a. «chI Planta 
tion manners” wtro cnUivatoil wlnrh displaying 
thcrasolTca in Congress andtl'^wlun In nil dn 
ca«wIons and inea'<ures u 1 itmg to tla • xecrahlo 
Institution niA<le the "Nortli la \ tli it tli » Soutli 
was drifting tonnnl linrlianMn Tins was sn rx 
agg" mtion yottverrom In w tlmt Klnhlnin tli 
t^uth w« rv ran and jws*r nn I tin and 
httJn fnv fls conijon**! nitli lli* muj ml) Nortli, 

1 olilind jKiwj r iiL< th hli>“* ^a in t!i lianN 
of a fi wgn at 1 mi!i t< t dir lu r*. d'-'i I oinnl «^rn 
hOothornorH who dilT rr«l fn»m lh»*m, 11 I* <f 
«J -I Art f * *7 " 
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course not meant that virtue, kindliness, intelli- 
gence, and fan -mindedness weie ever wantmg m 
that section, but they flouiished m spite of the 
slave-system. 

Economically slavery was an equal evil, takmg 
as was the supeificial evidence to the contiaiy 
No cruelty could make the slave woik like a fiee 
man, while his powei to consume was enoimoiis 
Infants, aged, and weak had to be suppoited by 
the ownei Even the best slaves weie impio^rdent 
Everywheie slave laboi tended to bamsh fiee 
Upon slave soil scaicely an immigiant could be 
led to set foot Pooi whites giew steadily pooiei, 
then lot often moie metched than that of slaves 
Invention, caie, foiethought weie as good as un- 
known among them Slave laboi pioved mcom- 
petent even for agiicultuie, impoveiishmg the iich- 
est soil m compaiatively few yeais, whence the 
perpetual impulse of the slave ownei s to acquue 
new tenitory The dishonesty of blacks and 
the dangei of slave msunectious made piopeity 
msecuie, at the same time that the system dimm- 
ished in every commumty the numbei of its natural 
defenders The result was that the South, the 
supenoi of the North innatuial resources, was, by 
1800, rapidly becoming the mfeiioi m eveiy smgle 
element of x^iospenty 

One of these insurrections was the event of 1831 
m Yixgmia, ongmatmg near the southern border 
Eoui slaves m alhance with three whites com- 
menced it by kiUmg seveial famihes and piessmg 
all the slaves they could find into then service, 
until the force was neaily two hundred They 
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spread desolation orerjwhere. Fifty five -wliito 
persons were mnrdcrod before the msnrrcction rms 
in hand. Yiigima and North Carolina called ont 
troops and at lost all the insnrgenta Tvoro captured 
or killed- The leader ^as a black named 2^at 
Turner rrho beUoTod himself called of God to give 
his people frocdoDi- Ho had heard voices in the 
oir and seen signs on the sty, which, with many 
other portents, ho interpreted os proofs of his di 
vine commiasioa- "When all was over Tumor os- 
cajiod to the woods, dug a hole under some fence- 
rails and lived thoro for six weeks coming out 
only at midnight for food- Driven thence by dis 
covory ho still managctl to hide here and tluTO 
about the plantations in spite of n wholocouatryof 
armed men m search of him until at lost ho was 
accidentally coufrontoil m the bush by a wlnto mnu 
with levelled nflo ITo was hangoil ^ovembc^lllh 
and sixteen others later IIw wife was toriurtd 
for evidence but m \win Twelve negroes wim 
transported. A cry man) wen without tnnl pun 
ished in inlmmau wars, the lieads of some Impahd 
along the highway os a wnniinj, Parti v incon'^'- 
qncnco of this horrildo nflair originated a stout 
movement for the abolition of slavery In "N irginls. 
Tills was fivondby roanj of tlienbh'-.t men in tlie 
Old Dominion Iml tin r were ovi rrulnl 
Danger from Iho blacks nrre* lli » m<^t 

npd laws rones mmg them- Tim« liad !«»*» n ulien 
it was thought not dsn^ mns t » t -trlj risers t » 
ri*ai1 In lT4J(omnii *».irT Unnl n of tli I-ft-h 1» 
Son t\ f 'f Propagating llm fo*in !r.l » 

ii»*gp) mlovd In Clisrl'^tm wli'-fr- s!a»r-» wrrr 
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tauglit by slave teachers, these last being the so- 
ciety’s property. Honest Ehas Neale, the society’s 
catechist m New Toik, engaged in the same woik 
there, and afteiwaid catechists weie so employed in 
Philadelphia. That oiganization did much to stu 
up the planters to teach then slaves the ludiments 
of Christianity.^ Now, all this was changed The 
strictest laws were made to keep every slave in the 
most abject ignoiance, to prevent then congiegat- 
ing, and to make it impossible foi abohtionists oi 
abohtionist literakne oi mfluence to get at them 
Inconvenient and perilous as slaveiy was, south- 
ern devotion to it foi many leasons strengthened 
lather than weakened The masses did not pei- 
ceive the rum the system was woikmg, which, 
moieover, consisted with gieat piofits to vast num- 
beis of influential men and to many localities 
Bordei States httle by httle gave up the hope of 
becoming fiee, the old anti-slavery convictions of 
then best men faltermg, and the piactical pioblem 
of emancipation, really difficult, bemg too easily 
decided msoluble. Moie significant, owing to a 
variety of ciicumstances, the abohtion spirit it- 
self greatly subsided eaily m the piesent century 
Completion of the emancipation process m the 
North was assured by the action of New York m 
1817, pioclaiming a total end to slavery there from 
July 4, 1827 The view that each State was abso- 
lute sovereign over slavery withm its own borders, 
lesponsibihty foi it and its abuses there endmg 
with the State’s own citizens, was now umversally 
accepted Success m securmg the act of 1807, 

1 Eggleston, in Centui y, May, 1888 
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TOfltnng the BlflTe-trado illegal from Jannnty 1, 1803, 
and afHiing to it heavy ponalticft, loUod multitudoa 
to sleep. This act howovor had ofToct only gradn 
ally, ond its beneficence was greatly lessoned m 
that it left confiscated negroes to the operation of 
the local law 

Such qmotndo was farthered throogh the forma 
tion of the Amcncan Colpnization Society in 1810 
by easy philanthropists and statesmen Jsorth as 
well os Sonth who swore by the constitution ns 
ndnutbng no fondamontnl amendment admirtxl its 
three great compromiHoa loved all brethren of the 
Union except agitators and doprecntwl slavery and 
the black ruco about cqaally its mission negro de- 
portation, but its actual oflbrts confined to the 
dumping of free black^ roprol>atc8 and caslawa}'w 
m some roraoto comer of the unirtrso for the con 
Tonionco of slaNO-holdors Uiomscltc^i. 

Meantime much was ocenmng to Jmnlon north 
cm hostility to slnvory into ixsoluto liatoMl a firt 
whicli mij,ht Mtaouldcr lon„ Imt could not dlo out 
Tlio fugitive Hlnvo law for th) rindilioii of mna 
wnvH found in fri>o States oporatod cmellr at 
and was continnullv ahuH<«»l to knltinp block** 
The owner or his ntlonitr or nj^put iswl 1 n ir* a 
slave anywlu nJ on the soil »»( (nHslntii brin.^ Idm 
boforo the raagi Iratp of the* csmnlr citr or tnirn 
Cfirporil* in which tin nrrt'^l was raafl** nirl | ru'c 
bis own*Tnhlp b\ t'stim mr or IjrafOloMl on 1 
tho a. rtificntc of ►nch nl•l^^lstmtp tb it this liru! I •*-0 
d was a btiniri nt wartnnt b*r tb'* r»*tnrn of tli^ 
Iwlor wn tell int > Iwitidsg** fllwtmHi m r •vsjr* t r 

3 K vrt n t 1 Mrt IJ^ 
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aid towaid escape was fined in tlie sum of $500 
Tins IS the pith of the fugitive slave act of 1793 
It might have been fai moie mischievous but for 
the mterpietation put uxion it in the celebiated 
case of Pugg vei sus Pennsylvama 

Mr Pngg was the agent of a Maryland slave- 
owner He had m 1839 pursued a slave woman 
into Pennsylvama, and when refused her sunendei 
by the local magistiate earned hei away by force 
He was mdicted m Pennsylvania foi ladnappmg, 
an amicable lawsmt made up, and an appeal taken 
to the United States Supreme Oomt Here, m au 
opimon piepaiedby Justice Stoiy, the Pennsylvama 
statute undei which the magistrate had acted, pio- 
vidmg a mode foi the lekim of fugitives by state 
authorities, was declared unconstitutional on the 
gioimd that only Oongiess could legislate on the 
subject , but it was added that while a free State 
had no nght m any way to block the captme of 
a runaway, as foi example by ordering a ]my trial 
to determine whether a seized person had really 
been a slave, so as to protect fiee persons of dark 
complexion, yet States might forbid then officers 
to aid in the recoveiy of slaves As the act of 
1793 did not name any United States officials foi 
this service it became nearly moperative Spite of 
this terrible construction of the constitution, which 
Chief Justice Taney thought should have mcluded 
an assertion of a State’s duty by legislation to aid 
rendition, many northern States passed personal 
hberty laws, besettmg the capture of slaves rvith all 
possible difficulties thought compatible with the 
Constitution The South denounced all such laws 
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•whateror os unconstittriional, and perhaps some of 
them wore 

Constitnhonal or not thoj- were needed. There 
TToro regolnr expeditions to carry off free colored 
persons from tho eotiata of Now Torh and Iscw Jer 
Boj many of them snccesafnl. Tho foreign slaro 
trade with its incfiublo atrocities, proved defiant of 
law and prottruatunllj tcnncions of Ufo A Incm 
tivo but barbarona domcatio trade had spmng np 
between tbo Atlantic States, Virginia and North 
Carolina ospccioUy and thoeo on tho Gulf for tho 
Bupplj* of tho eouthom mnrhet. ramilics were 
tom apart gangs of tho poor creatares driven 
thousands of miles in shacUcs or earned coastwise 
m tho over fiUo<l holds of vcsscla, to hvo or dio— 
littlo matter which — tinder unknown sUcs and 
Btmngo heartless masters. 

Tho filavo codes of tho sontlicm States grow 
severer every year as did logwlation ogahi^t 
free colorwl people* liaws were jnsswl n.ndenng 
emancipation more ibnicuU nn«l a Mi'^Ing 
when obtnine^L Tito and Alabama 

constitation-^ 1817 and IHlD resiK'ctivrh and nil 
tho'^o in tbo South arising Inter wire shnjud wi an 
to plnco general emnna|>ation Nyimd tho j>o«ir 
oven of IiOgi*<LitnnH Congro'W win>en n thnnenrlv 
— W3 it iwnnd at the ‘Sortli— nil too Hxi\r^ mmt I > 
the davidtoM n» partlv thnnigh the ojx mtion of 
tin thn<‘*nfth*< ml pirilv fn>m fmr tint oj'iy"i 
lion *-oul 1 bniif, di union |virt!v in that amlnti m-* 
If p Intop* w« ri t ag» r f *r soiitli m intrH, \fc t 
tlje nal Ih *^mlh Iml ld»n ore Ximrmt 
K‘ nttu kv an*! T nn o ei ji |} »* ►** r*- 
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all befoie 1800, to allow no new noitliem State to be 
admitted unless matched by a southern In addi- 
tion to ah this, the North had a vast trade with the 
South, and northern capitahsts held to an enor- 
mous amount mortgages on southern property of 
ah sorts, so that large and influential classes noidh 
had a pecuniary interest in maintaining at the 
South both good natme and business xiiospenty. 



CHAPTER n. 

“DO£CDUTE Utouno'i" 

'WiniiE Blnvory ufis tlitu btrongtlionmg itvlf 
npon ita own hoiI nud in aomo respects jilso nt tbo 
Isortli ita cbampioDs orcr tnoro alort nnil forMnnl 
ita old foes asleep tbeso verv facts wore prorobing 
thought about tbo institution and hostilitv to it 
destined in time to work lU ororthruw Inter 
Cflted ]>coplo saw that slA\tr 5 so nggn'^ivo owl 
defiant innst bo fought to bo jml down and that 
if the Constitution was it« bulwark as all belie vihI 
proMdexl a tithe of what tho Houlh ns well an tho 
Jvortli hml said of iU omIb wan true tin wliolo 
country and not Iho South onlr wan pniltv in 
tolerating tho ctittM In 1B21 I uudv iK'gnti jm1>- 
linhin„ hin «»/ / /nunn/t'i/i n w'C 

ondcxl fn)m 1829 by tla m >n ndicnl Gnmn/in 
In 1831 Oarri'mn foundt^d tlu I tr wbo*^ 
raotto imrae<hnt# ami uncoo<litional ennarijo 
tion ** wa.B intendcsl an a nlmko to tlu lame ]K>lirr 
of tho colonlmtioiu*»l*e I am in ram'^l^pdl 
tho plnrkr man Hlmn liin ultennr*-4 tlih it n I 
t ) cihI him Inn hfr I urn in mnu-nt I will n *t 
•tjunoi'a! I mil not oictfu* T «dl n t r tr ala 
otngle inch and I will K heank 11 •rrt' 
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staitlmg tones Had God turned a new piopliet 
loose in the eaith ^ 

The abohtion spiiit was a part of the geneial 
moial and lehgions quickening we have mentioned 
as begmniug about 1825, and levealing itself in 
leYivals, missions, a leligious piess, and behef m 
the end of the woild as appioachmg The ethical 
teachmg of the gieat Geiman philosophei, Im- 
manuel Kant, denouncmg all use of man as an m- 
stmment, began to take effect in America through 
the wiitmgs of Coleridge Hatied of slavery was 
giadually mtensified and spiead In 1832 rose 
the New England Anti-Slaveiy Society In 1833 
the American Society was oiganized, with a plat- 
foim declaimg “ slavery a crime ” 

This declaration maiked one of the most impor- 
tant timimg-pomts in all the history of the United 
States It diew the hue It bi ought to view the 
presence m our land of two sets of earnest think- 
ers, with diametrically opposite views touching 
slavery, who could not peimanently hve together 
under one constitution May, Philhps, Weld, 
Whittiei, the Tappans, and many othei men of m- 
tellect, of oratoiical power, and of wealth, drew to 
Gamson’s side State abolition societies were or- 
ganized aU over the North, the Underground Raal- 
load was hard worked m helpmg fugitives to Can- 
ada, and fiery prophets harangued wherever they 
could get a hearing, demanding “ immediate abo- 
htion ” in the name of God 

The Abohtionists proposed none but moral arms 
in fightmg slavery — paper's, pamphlets, pubhc ad- 
dresses, personal appeals They deprecated re- 



OHAPTEB n. 

"nCMEDUTE ABOLITION " 

"While ftlavery -waa Uios strengtliennig itself 
npon itB own soil and m Bomo respects also at fUe 
North its oUampions ever more alert and forward, 
its old foes asleep these Terj facts were proroting 
thought about the inshtntion and hostditjr to it, 
destined in tune to work its overthrow Inter 
ested people saw that slavery so aggressive and 
defiant must bo fought to bo pnt down and that 
if the Oonstitntion waa its buiwurV as all beUovod, 
provided a tithe of what the Sooth ns well ns tho 
North had said of Us ovils was true tho whole 
coontry and not the South onlv, was guilty m 
tolerating tho curse. In 1821 Lundy began pub- 
lishing Ills Ocniui of Umcerml Emanc\pa(ton see 
ondod, from 1829 by tho more radical Oamson. 
In 1831 Garrison fonndctl tho lAbrntor whoso 
motto immediate and uncondihonal cmanciiwi 
tion ” was intended as a roboko to tho tamo ix>hoy 
of tho colomsationiflta. I am in earnest " said 
tho plucky man, whon hu nttomnccs (lirefitonoil 
to cost him his hfo I am in cAracst I wiK not 
equivocate I will not oxcu’m, I will not n treat a 
single inch and I will bo hcanh Tlicso were 
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staiHuig tone': llml Goil tiniu'tl n now piopliol 
loobo in Uio enrtli *■' 

The abolition sjniil Mil's n pail of Iho gononil 
moial iiiul leligioiib tpiiclconing we liaM' niontionoil 
as beginning about 18*25, ami uweabng ilbolf in 
rcMvals, iiiiS'-ions, a roligioiis pies^, ami belief in 
tbe cud of tbc woild im appioaeliing. The etlueal 
teacliing of the great Goiniaii philo'-ojihei, Ini- 
mamiel Kant, donouneing all ii‘'e of man ns an in- 
stramont, began to tube efteet in Aniciica lliiongli 
tlie wiitiiigs of Coloiidge. Hatied of ''liuer> was 
gradually intcn''ified and sjircad. Tn 1852 lose 
the New* England -VJltl-Sla^oly Society. In 1832 
the Amciican Society was oigamml, with a plat- 
foim declaiing “ slavery a ciinio ’* 

This declaiation niaiked one of the most impoi- 
tant tiiming-pomts in all the histoiy of the United 
States It drew* the line It biought to Mew* the 
piesencc m our land of two sets of earnest thiiilv- 
ers, with diametiically opposite liews tonching 
slaveiy, w'ho could not x>ermanciitl} live togethoi 
under one constitution May, Philliiis, Wold, 
Whittiei, the Taxipaus, and many otlici men of in- 
tellect, of oratorical pow ci, and of w*ealtli, diew to 
Garrison’s side State abolition societies iveie or- 
ganized all over the North, the Undcigiouiid Bail- 
road was haid woilced in helping fugitives to Can- 
ada, and fiery piophets harangued wherevei they 
could get a heaimg, demanding “ immediate abo- 
lition ” in the name of God 

The Abolitiomsts pioposed nonebnt moral arms 
m fighting slavery — papers, pamphlets, public ad- 
dresses, personal appeals They depiecated re- 
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teUioti hj dAves, and urged congreeaioiial action 
against slaveiy only m the Distnct of Oolumbin, in 
the temfones, and at eea, where the abeolnto juris- 
diction of the general Government was admitted 
by nearly alL NeverthelesB, sonthem hostfli^ to 
them was indescribably feromons and nnoonipro- 
miBing They were charged with ina tag n t ip g aH 
the slave insnrreotionfl and insubordination that 
occurred, and with having made necessary the new 
more diabolical diacipiine over blacks, both bond 
and free. Sonthem papers and Legislatures inoos- 
santlv commanded that Abobbomsts bo delivered 
np to sonthem justice their somebes and thoir 
pnblicabons suppressed by law, and abobtionist 
agitation made penaL There were northomcn 
quite ready to grant those demands. Bage ogainat 
abobboniam much of it if possible oven more un- 
reasoning, prevailed at the North. Garrison says 
that he found hero contempt more bitter dolrac 
bon xnoro rolentlosa, prejudice rooro stubborn 
and apathy more froxon than among slavo-ownors 
them^vea. Tho Ohurch, politics, businoas — all 
interests save nghteouancss— aeemwl to bow to 
tho false god- Of all utterances ngamst aboli 
tioniam, those of clorgymon and rchgious journals 
wore tho bitterest To call slavery sm was tho 
unpardonable biil 

In 1834 on July 4th n mob broke up a meeting 
of tho American Antl-SInvcry Society in New 
York. A few days after, Louis Tapiwins hoo«> 
was socked in tho same manner as well oa soToml 
churches school houses, and dwellings of coloiv*! 

At Newark N J o colored man who 
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had been intioduced into a pnlpit by the miuistei 
of the congiegation, was foicibly wiencbed tbeie- 
from and earned off to ]ail Tlie pulpit was then 
tom down and the cbiuch gutted. In Noi^vicb, 
Conn , the mob pulled an abobtionist lectuier 
from bis platform and drummed lum out of toiMi 
to the rogue’s maicb. In 1836 occurred the mur- 
der of Eev E P Lovejoy, at Alton, lU. He was 
the pubbsber of the Obs&)'ver, an abolitiomst 
sheet, which had already been three times sus- 
pended by the destraction of his printing ap^ia- 
ratus It was at a meetmg held in Eaneuil Hall 
oYer this occmience that "Wendell Phillips first 
made his appeaiance as an anti-slavery oiator. 
Also m 1836 the office at Cmcmnati in which 
James G Bimey pubhshed TJie PMlanth ojnsf, 
was sacked, the types scattered, and the press 
broken and sunk in the nver Buney u^as a 
southerner by biith, and had been a slave-holder, 
but had freed his slaves Between 1834 and 1840 
there was hardly a place of any size in the North 
wheie an Abohtiomst could speak with certam 
safety 

The destruction of colored people’s houses be- 
came for a time an every-day occunence in many 
northern cities Eor some years the condition of 
the flee blacks and their friends was hardly better 
north than south Schools for colored childien 
were violently opposed even in New England 
One kept by Miss Pmdence Crandall, at Canter- 
buiy, Conn, was, after its opponents had for 
months sought m every manner to close it de- 
stroyed by fire The lady herself was imprisoned. 
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and such sciiools '^rere by law forbidden in tbe 
State, A colored school at Canaan, N H. was 
voted a nmsance bj a meeting of the town , the 
building was then dragged from ita foundahons 
and ruined, hlany who aided in these deeds be- 
longed to what were regarded the most respectable 
classes of society 

Owing to the vngariea and nnpatnotism of the 
Gamaonmoa, there won from 1840 aohism m the 
abohUon ronka. Gamson and hia closeet sym 
pathiaars were very radical cm other questions be- 
sides that concerning the sm of slavery They de- 
clared the Constitution a league with death and a 
covenant with hell ” becanao it recn^gnitod slareiy 
They would neither vote nor hold office under it 
They upbraided the chniohcs as full of the dovil a 
ofliefi They also advocated community of prop- 
erty women s nghta, and some of them free Ioto 
Others, os Bimey ‘WhlHior and Qomt Smith re- 
fused to bohero eo ill of the Constitution or of the 
churches, and wiahod to rush the slartuy question 
right into the pohbcal nrona. The division far 
from hindering greatly sot forwonl the abolition 
i3t cooflc. Perhaps noitlior abolition aocioty as 
such, had alter the achism o( 1840 quite the infiu 
once which the old exerted at first, but by this 
time a very gonornl public opinion mointaiawl 
anti-slavory propngnndisro pushing It lioncc/ortb 
more pow^uUy than over ns well as, throngli 
broader modes of nttoninco and action more sue 
cessfolly 'Whittier LowcU Longfellow each on 
listed his muse in the crusado. 'VTcndoll PbilUiH s 
tongue was a flaming s^rd, Clorgytntn, pohli 
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ciaus, and ofcliei people cntirel}’’ conse^vatl^e in 
most things, felt fieo to 3 oin the new societ}’- of 
pohtical Abolitionists 

In 1839 the Governor of Yiigmia made a requi- 
sition on Go^elnol Son aid of New York, to send 
to Yiigmia three sailors chaiged with having aided 
a slave out of bondage Sen aid declined, on the 
ground that by New York law the sailors neio 
guilty of no Clime, as that Ian knen nothing of 
property in man He accompanied his refusal 
^vlth a discussion of slaver 3 ’^ and slave law quite m 
the abolitionist vem To a like call from Georgia 
Sewaid responded in the same way, and his ex- 
ample was followed by other noithein govcinois 
The Liberty Paity took the field in 1840, Bnney 
and Eaile foi candidates, nho poUed nearly seven 
thousand -votes Tour yeais latei Brine}’- and 
Morns received sixty -two thousand three hun- 
dred 

It would be a mistake, let us remember, to re- 
gard the anti-abohtionist temper at the Noi’th 
wholly as apathy, fiiendlmess to slavery, or the re- 
sult of tnicklmg to the South Besides sharing 
the general fanaticism which mixed itself -with the 
movement, the Abolitionists ignored the South’s 
dilemma — ^the ultras totally, the moderates too 
much “ What would you do, brethren, were you 
m our place ” asked Hr Richard Fuller, of Bal- 
timore, m a national rehgious meeting where slav- 
ery was under debate , “ how would you go to work 
to realize yom views ? ” Di Spencer H Cone, of 
New York, roared m reply, “ I would proclaim hb- 
eify throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants 
n — 3 
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ihereoL” But the thing was far from being so 
simple as that. Denouncing the Constitution as 
Gamson did could not but affront patnobo hearts. 
It was impolitic, to aay the least, to import 'Rnff 
lish co-agitators who could not understand the m 
tncamee of the subject as presented here. 

The fact that, defying BlnYe-masteiis and e^rco- 
phants alilcQ the cause of abohbon BbU went on 
conquering and to conquer was due much less to 
the strength of its aignments and the energy of 
its agitation than to the South s wild outcry and 
preposterous effrontery of demand. Conservafaro 
northerners began to see that, bad ns obolibonism 
might be the means proposed for its Bnpprttwion 
were worse still, being absolutely Bubvcraro of 
pareonal liberty free speech and a free presa. 
More senous was the coDTicbon which the South s 
atfatude nursed that such mortal horror at Aboh 
faonists and their propaganda could only bo oi 
plained by some sort of a connebon on the part of 
the South itself that the Abobtiouists wore right 
and that slavery was predsely the hoinoas and 
damnable evil (hey declared ft to ha It was 
mostly ill considering this aspect of the case that 
the Church and cloigy more and more developed 
consoionco and voice on froodom s side as practical 
allies of abolibomsm In each great denomina 
tion the South had to break off from the I^orlh 
on account of the Intfcrs lovo to (ho black ok a 
human being. Men foil that an institution unnWo 
to stand discassion ought to fali By 18C0 there 
were few places at the North where an Abohbon 
1 st might not safely speak his mind. 
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It \\cro as as if 1 h‘ jiamful (o mow 

this long, courjigoous dc'^poialc Jofonco of sl.-noi;^ 
as tlic piiio piodncfc of dcpiaMli. Tho Soulli had 
a cause, in logic, laiv, and, lo an oxlont, c\on in jus- 
tice Both sides could liglillj' appeal lo the Con- 
stitution, the deep, niepiessiblc antagonism of fice- 
doni against bondage liaMiig theic its scat. The 
^e^y OMstencc of tho Constitution piesupposed that 
cacb section should lespect the institutions of tho 
othei '\Miat nght, then, had the Xoiih to allou 
publications confossedB intended to destioj aleg.d 
southern institution, deeply looted and choiiblicd'-* 
From a meioly constitutional jioint of mow this 
question uas no loss piopoi than the oihci AMiat 
nght had the )South, among much else, to enact 
la\\s putting in piison noitheni citizens of color 
absolutely inthout indictment, i\hon, as sailoi-s, 
they touched at southern poits, and keeping them 
there till then’ ships sailed ’ This outiago had oc- 
cuned lepeatcdly "'tlTiat ivas ivoise, iihcu Mossi-s. 
Hoai and Hubbard visited Chaileston and Hew 
Oileans, lespectivelj, to brmg amicable suits that 
should go to the Siipieme Coint and theie decide 
the legality of such detention, they were obhged 
to withdraw to escape personal nolence 

It was said that the Noith must hear these in- 
cidents of slavery, so obnoxious to it, in defeience 
to onr complex political system Yes, but it was 
equally the South’s duty to beai the, to it, obnox- 
ious mcidents of freedom Southern men seem 
nevei to have thought of this Doubtless, as 
emancipation m any style would have afflicted it, 
the South could not but account all mcitements 
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thereto as liardahipa but the North must hare 
suffered hardslups, if less gross and tangible, yet 
more real and galling had it acceded to Bonthem 
mshea touching liber^ of person, speech, and 
the prees. That at the North 'which offended the 
South was of the veiy soul and essence of free 
goTemment that at the South which aggrieved 
the North was however important, certainly some- 
what leas easential. Manifestly, considerations 
other than l^nl or conshtutional needed to he in 
voted in order to a decision of the case upon its 
mente, and these, hod they been judicially weighed, 
must, it would seem, all have told powerfully 
ogiunst slavQiy Not to raise the question whether 
the black was a man with the inabenable rights 
mentioned in the Bodaiation of Independonco 
the Souths own oconomio and moral weal, and 
further — what one would suppose should alone 
have detonninod the question — its social peace and 
political stabihty loudly demanded every possible 
effort and device for the extirpation of slavery 
That thiH would have been difficult oil must ad 
mit , that it was intrinsically possible the exam 
plea of Ouba and Braial since sufliciantly prove. 






CHAPTER m. 


THE MEXICAN WAR 

Atteactep by feitilit}" of soil and advantages for 
cattle -1 aismg, laigo numbeis of Ameiicans had long 
. been emigiatmg to Texas. 1830 they piobabl}’" 
compiised a majoiit}* of its inhabitants Maich 2, 
1836, Texas declaied its independence of Mexico, 
and on April 10th of that yoai fought in defence of 
the same the decisive battle of San Jacinto Heie 
Houston gained a complete ^uctoij^ ovei Santa 
Anna, the Mexican Piesident, captuied him, and 
extoited his signatuie to a tieaty acknowledging 
Texan mdependence This, however, as ha^ung 
been forced, the Mexican Government would not 
ratify 

Not only did the Texans almost to a man wish 
annexation to our Union, but, as we have seen, the 
dominant wmg of the democratic party in the 
IJmon itself was bent upon the same, forcing a de- 
mand for this into theii national platfoim in 1840 
Yan Buien did not favor it, which was the sole 
reason why he forfeited to Polk the democratic 
nomination in 1844 Polk was elected by free 
soil votes cast for Buney, which, had Olay received 
them, would have earned New Yoik and Michigan 
for him and thus elected him , but the result was 
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hailed as indcsmng aimoiafaon. Calhomi Tyler a 
Sooretary of Stata, more influential than any other 
one man in bringing it about therefore noir ad 
Tocated it more sealously than ever Oolhoun s 
purpose m this was to balonoe the immonso 
growth of the North by adding to Bouthem tom 
tory Texas, which would of oonise become a slave 
State, and perhape in tune make several States. 
As the war progressed he grew moderate, out of 
fear that the South s show of temtonol grcod 
would give the North just excuse for sechonal 
measures. 

Henry Olay with nearly the entire "Whig Party 
from the opposed the Tyler-Oalhoun pro- 
gramme. Olay s own reason for this, as his mom 
orable Lexington speech in 1847 disclosed, was 
that the United States would bo looked upon as 
actuated by o spint of rajiacity and an morchnato 
desire for temtonal aggnmdizomont.” His party 
as a whole dreaded moro the increment which 
would come to the slavo i)owot Alter much dis 
cussion in Congress, Texas was annored to tlio 
Union on January 25 1845 just previous to Polk s 
accession. June 18th, the Texan Congress unan 
imously assented its act bomg ratiflcd Jolj Itli bv 
a popular conventioiL Thus were n<lilc<l to (ho 
Umtod States 37C 133 s<iiinro rafloa of temtory 

The all*obsorbmg (juostion now was when' 
Texas ended at the faeces os 'trcxico doclarr<l 
or at the Rio Gmndo, an Texas 11*1011 bad main 
tamed insisting upon Ibat strenm ns of old (ho 
boaroo between Spanish Ann nen and the rroncli 
Tjouisiana. Mexico proud IiaJ recogninsl n *ithor 
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the independence of Texas nor its annexation by 
the United States, yet would piobably have agieed 
to both as preferable to war, had the alternative 
been allowed. To be suie, she was dilatory m set- 
tling admitted claims for certain depredations upon 
our commerce, threatened to take the annexation 
as a casus belli, withdrew her envoy and declmed 
to accept ShdeU as ouis, and jirecipitated the 
first actual bloodshed. Yet wai might have been 
aveited, and our Government, not Mexico’s, was to 
blame foi the contiaay result. Sbdell played the 
bully, the navy threatened the coast, om whoUy 
deficient title, through Texas, to the Nueces-Rio- 
Grande tract was assumed without the sbghtest 
ado to be good, and when General Axista, havmg 
crossed the river in Taylor’s vicinity, lepelled the 
latter’s attack upon him, the Piesident, followed 
by Congress, falsely alleged war to exist “ by act 
of the Bepubhc of Mexico.” 

Dunng most of 1845, Geneial Zachary Taylor 
was at Corpus Chnsti on the west bank of the 
Nueces, m command of thiee thousand six bundled 
men The first aggressive movement -occuned in 
March of the following yeai, when Taylor, mvad- 
mg the disputed temtoi'y by command from Wash- 
ington, advanced to the Rio Grande, opposite 
Matamoras Apiil 26th, a Mexican force crossed 
the nver and captmed a party of American dra- 
goons which attacked them Tayloi drew back to 
establish communication with Pomt Isabel, and on 
advancmg again toward the Rio Giande, May 8th, 
found before him a Mexican force of nearly twice 
his numbers, commanded by Arista. The battle 
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of Palo Alio ensued, and next day tiiat of Besaca 
de la Palma, Tajlor completely victonoua m botL 
May iSth, before loaowledg© of ifiese actions had 
readied Washington, warranted merely by news 
of the cavalry flkirmiRh on April 26th, Congress 
declared war and the President immedifttoly 
called for fifty thoosand volunteois. !Di July 
Taylor was re enforced by Worth and proceed 
od to organise a campaign against Monterey a 
strongly fortified town Bome nmety milee toward 
the Oity of Moxioo This place ivas reoohod Sep- 
tember Ulth, and captured on the 22d, after hard 
jBghting and severe losses on both mdcta. An ar- 
mistice of eight weeks followed- 
Meantime a revolution bad occorred in Mcopco. 
The banished Santo Anna was rocnllod, and as 
President of the Republic assumed command of (ho 
Mcncan armieo. On Fobmary 23 1847, ocenrrod 
one of the most longmoe but brfllwnt battles of 
tho war that of Buena Vista- Taylor learning 
that a Mexican force was advancing under Bnnta 
Amna at least double tbo fifty two hundred left 
him after the reepusihon upon lum whioh Qoncml 
Scott had just mado drew back to tho strong p<wi 
tion of Buena Vista, south of SaUDIa IToro San 
ta Anna haring through im intercepted dispatch 
learned of Taylor s wenknosM, forocloosly fell upon 
him with a force twelve thouRand strong On 
right and centre, by dint of good tactics and bull 
dog fighting Taylor held his own and more but 
tho foo fmcccotlcil at fiml In jmrilv taming and 
pualiing back hi^ lift Tlio ^fcxican command r 
bftilo Tn^lor murondcr but wan rcfojWHl, wluuct 
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tlio ‘^aung that “ Okl llougli aiul Roatl}/* as they 
calloci Ta\loi, ‘'^^as whipped but duln i Kuow it ” 
To clioi'k tlio llnidcing uuneinont lu' stud foi- 
waid two logiinoiits (»f infautiy well su)i])Oitcd In 
dragoons and aitdloiN, who chaigcd the ad^alK•mg 
mass, Inoke the INroMcaus eolumn, and sent tlioin 
tlceing in confusion This sa^ed the da). Ilu* 
.tVniciican loss was soncu hundied and foil) -sin, 
including son oral ofliccr‘>, among them Ijioutenant- 
Coloncl Ciav, son of the Kent nek) statesman 
Colonel Jetloi'^on Davis, one day to bo Piesulcnt 
of the Southoin Confedoraci, caused diinng this 
conflict gicai havoc in the cneni) s lanks with his 
INIississippi nflcmcn. Santa Anna’s loss was' two 
thousand. 

General ‘Winfield Scott had ineantimo been oi- 
deied to jMexico as chief in command. Ta)loi was 
a "Whig and the Whigs whispciod that liis maitial 
deeds weie making the dcmociatic cabinet diead 
him as a presidential candidate But Scott was a 
"Whig, too, and if there was anything in the sui- 
mise, his Nuctonous maich must have given Polk’s 
pohtical household additional food foi reflection 
Scott’s plan was to leduce A^eia Ciiiz, and thence 
march to the IMexican capital, 200 miles aw ay, by 
the quickest route Yera Ciaiz capitulated March 
27, 1847 

Scott straightway struck out for the interioi. 
He was bloodily opposed at Ceno Goido, April 
18tli, and at J alapa, but he made quick w^ork of 
the enemy at both these places In the latter city, 
after his victory, he awaited promised le-enforce- 
ments When the last of these had arrived, 
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Angust 6tii, under CJeneml Frantlm Pierce, so 
tliat he could muster about fourteen thousand 
men, he advanced agauL August IQth the Amcr 
icons -were in nglit of the City of IToxico. This 
■was 0 natural stronghold, and art hod added to 
its strength in every possible way Ercopt on 
the south and west it was nearly inacccssihlo if 
defended with any spirit Scott of course directed 
his attack toward the west and south aides of the 
city The first battle m the environs of the cap- 
ital was fiercely fought near the village of Con 
treras, and proved on ovenrhelming defeat for (ho 
tlexicans. Two thousand were killed or wounded, 
while nearly one thousand, including four gcaer 
ols, were captured, together with a largo quantity 
of stores and ammunition- The American loss 
was only sirty killed and wounded. 

The survivors fled to Ohurubusco farther toward 
the city where with every advantage of position 
Santa Anna had united bis forces for a final stand. 
An old stone convent which our mrtniory could 
not reach till Into m the action was utiJircd ns a 
barricade and from this the Mexicans ponrwl a 
most deadly fire upon their nssaflants. The Amcr 
leans were viotonous, ns usual but their loss was 
fearful, 1 000 being killed or wounded inclnding 
Bovonty-eix ofllccTS. A tmeo to last a fortnight 
was now ogroed upon, litrf Scoft seeing (hnt tin 
Mexicans were taking advantage of it to strengthen 
their fortifications «bd not wait so long He now 
Inwl abont right thonsand five limwln'd men fit for 
dn^ and sixty-eight gnus. iTostililios weni n^- 
nowoel Stplembor 7th bv the storm and captnn 
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costing nciiih oiglii IiuikIhhI inon, of ]\ro]ino dol 
Eey, or “King’s a mile and a lialf fiom (Iio 
city. 

Possession of the IMolino ojioncd (ho ^^a 3 • to 
Chapiiltopce, the Gibialtai of ]Mo\ieo, 1,100 .'saids 
ncaici the goal. A*' it A\ns Iniill upon a lock I.IO 
feet high, iiupicgnable on (he iioilh and A\cll-nigh 
so on the casteni and most of the sontheni face, 
only thc'ttcstem and part of the soiithcin sides 
could be scaled. Put tho stioimhold was the lvO^ 

CJ %- 

to tho city, and aftoi siincjing the situation, a 
council of A\ar decided that it must bo taken 
Two picked American detachments, one fiom tho 
west, one from tho south, pushed up the luggcd 
steeps m face of a withciing flic The lock-walls 
to the base of the castle had to be mounted by 
ladders This w as successful^ accomplished , tho 
enemy were driven fiom the building back into tho 
city, and the castle and giounds occupied by our 
troops A large numbei of fugitives weie cut off 
by a foice sent aiound to tho north 

To pierce the city w as even now' by no means 
easy The approach was by two roads, one enter- 
ing the Belen gate, the other the San Cosme Gen- 
eral Quitman advanced toward the Belen, but at the 
entrance was stopped by a destructive cannonade 
from the citadel itself Those fighting their w^ay 
toward the San Cosme succeeded in entering the 
city. Lieutenant U S Giant making his mark in 
the gallant work of this day The city was evacu- 
ated that night, and on the 15th of September, 1847, 
was fully in the hands of Scott 

The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed 
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on Febrnary 2, I84a It eetablished tlio Bio 
Grande as tbe bcrondaiy behvecn the hro conn 
tries, And New Mexico of course inclnding TThaf 
ifl now Anxona and also Californio, was c^ed to 
the United States for $16 000,000 Tho United 
States also assumed, to the snm of $3,2B0 000 tho 
c lflun B of American citizens upon Mexico. For 
Gadsden 8 Pnrchase m 186S, between tbe Gila 
Elver and the Mexican State of Ohihtmhun, iro 
paid $10,000 000 more. Onr territory thus re- 
ceived in aU as a consegnence of the Mexican War, 
an increment of 691,398 square mfles. 

InBeparable from the pobtics of tho Mexican 
"War IS the Oregon qneation since Oregon s ro-oo 
cupataon and fifty four forty or fight " had boon 
democratio cnes for securing to FoiL west northern 
votes in 1814 TTe had, however no valid claim 
so far north oicept against Bnaaia— by tho treaty 
of 1824 Tho Louishuia pnrehase, indeed, had 
rested na with wlmtevor— very dnbions — nghta 
France had npon tho rnoifio, and tlio Floritla 
treaty of 1819 gave oa tho lor bettor title of Spain 
to the const north of 49 Thia treaty with Gray s 
discovery of the Colombia in 1792, Ijowis and 
Clarto 8 official explorations of tho Golumbta vnl 
Joyin 1801-05-OG England s rotrorossion in IBIR 
of Aatorin, captrirotl donng tho Mar of 1812 and 
oxtonsivo actual settlements npon tho nver b> 
Amoncan citizens from 1832 on mndo onr claim 
perfect np to 49 at least This pnmllol tho con 
vcntion with Great Bntrnii in 1818 Iwd nirradt 
fixed ns OUT northern Hne from tboTjale of 
to tho Rocky Monntun*. Iklwi-en lhi< and fit’ 
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tlO', Eiiglaiurs (itlo, fioni cvplonifiou mifl sottlc- 
ment, ‘snpeiioi (o omv, A\]nch was lia^^cfl upon 
alleged old Spanish dlf^co^cly Tlio same coincn- 
tion of ISIS, leiicwcd in 1827, opened the Oicgoii 
conutiy to occupation by scltlci'^ fiom both na- 
tions Incicaso of immigi ition leiulcring a fiKing 
of jurisdictions impeiatne, England piesscd foi 
the line of the Columbia below its intei section of 
the foity-niuth paiallel. Wo had twice offeied to 
settle upon 40°, which limit the lapid giowth of 
our population in the legion induced England in 
184G to accept Whether Polk’s blnstciing de- 
mand for “all Oregon,” which came neai bringing 
on W’ar with England, and his much condemned re- 
cession later, w’eio mere opportunist acts, is still 
a question. Many consider them pieces of a deep- 
laid pohey by Polk to tole Mexico to war in hope 
of England’s aid, then, suddenly pacifying England, 
to devour Mexico at his leisure. 



OHAPTEB IV 

omroBirtA axd the compeohise ot 1850 

One of the campaigns at the beginning of the 
Mencan 'W'ar iraa timt of General Stephen 
Kearney from Fort Learon worth agrunst hmr 
llexico It was opened m May 1&4G. Ho invaded 
the country without muoh opposition amvod nt 
Santa F<S Augurt 18tb ba-nng marcheil right Imn 
died and seventy three miles dookrod the inlmb 
itants free from nil nlleginnco toMoidco nndformrd 
a t omtomil government over them as United States 
enl^eots. 

(kptaln John 0 Fromont had pronotiflly Irat in 
the flame year 1840 boon sent to Oalifomm at tho 
head of on exploring eipcilihon, and In Afay ho 
was noUfiod to remain in tho conntiy in anticlpn 
tion of hostilities. On Time 15t!» ho captnrctl ^ 
mono. Moanwliilo Comrawloro Sloat was erect 
ing OUT flog over the towns on tho const In July 
Sloat was suporfledod by Commodore Slochlon, 
who ronted tho Mexican commander Do Castro 
nt Los Angrier joinwl rromonb and on August 
18th seized ‘Monterey the then cnpitol Tlie two 
commnndom now placwl themseUi'H nl tlio head of 
a proTisionol government for Cnlifomin. 

In 1818» on tho aarao lUy and almost at the 
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same lioui the peace of Guadalupe Hidalgo 

■was concluded, gold ivas discoA’eied in CaMoinia. 
It "was on tlie land of one Suttci, a S^\lss settler 
in tlie Saciainento Vallejo as some woikmen 'ueie 
opening a flume foi a mill In three months 
over 4,000 persons -were there, digging for gold 
■wnth great success duly, 1849, it is thought, 
15,000 had arrived Heail}'^ all ■were forced to live 
m booths, tents, log huts, and imdei the open sk}’’ 
The sparse population previously on the ground 
left off fannmg and grazing and opened mmes 
People became insane for gold Immigrants soon 
came m immense hordes In 1846, aside from 
rovmg Indians, California had numbered not much 
over 15,000 inhabitants By 1850 it seems certain 
that the tenitoiy contained no fewer than 92,597 
The new-comers were from almost every land and 
clime — ^Mexico, South, America, the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, China — though, of course, most were Amer- 
icans The bulk of these hailed from the North- 
west and the Northeast To this land of piomise 
the sturdy pioneers from the Mississippi Valley 
found theix way on foot, on horseback, or m wag- 
ons, over the Rocky Mountams and the Sierras, 
foUowmg trails previously untrodden by civilized 
man Those from the East made long detours 
around Cape Horn or across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama 

The yield of gold from the virgm placers was 
enormous, a laborer’s average the first season be- 
ing perhaps an ounce a day, though many made 
muc^ more Dmmg the first two years about 
$40,000,000 worth of gold was extracted Accord- 
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iDg to careful eebcnates the gold jield of the 
Umted States, mostly from Coliforma, which Iind 
been only $890 000 m 1847, Increased to $10 000 - 
000 in 1848 to $40,000,000 in 1819, to $60 000 000 
in 1860 to $65 000 000 m 1851, to $00,000 000 in 
1652, and in 1665 to $66 000,000 
Most interesting were the spontanoons govern 
mental tmd legal matitntionB which arose in these 
motley oommomhOB, some of them finding their 
orig in a ls in the ElngUah roinipg diatnots, others in 
ilenco and Spam and sfaU others tocalling the 
mining cnatoms of mednovnl Gennanr For a 
time many camps had each its indopondcmt gov 
eminent, disoonneeted from all human anthonty 
OToxmd or above. Some of tbeso wore modollod 
after the Mexican Alcaldosbip oUicors after the 
New England town. Over those who mshod to 
the ncmity of Batters mill that gcmtlcman boenmo 
virtnal Alcalde though ho was not rocognixcd by 
tdL The men first oponing n placer wonld seek to 
pre-ompt all tho adjommg land giving up only 
wlion othore como in nombers too strong for them 
Officers wore elected and now enstoms sanclionod 
08 th^ wore neodod. PartnerRhip* were sacredly 
ynnip tadnod, yot by no other law than that of the 
camp. Onmos agnlnst projxsrly and lifo sorm to 
havo been mfreqocnt at first, but tho nupamllelod 
wealth tolcd in and developed a cnmtnnl class, 
whidi tho mdimontary govcmmonl could not con 
troL San Francisco formed m 18^1 a rigilance 
committee of cititona, by which crimes coaid be 
more irammnrfly and surety punished. Tho \n 
oncer banking hooso In California began basine-t< 
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at Sau Finncisco iii Jauiinw, 1810 The same 
month sa'sv the first fmme lionso on tlio Sacia- 
meuto, ncai Suttei’s Fort 
The vast acqmsitiou of toiiitoij by tho Mexi- 
can "Wai seemed destined to bo a gieat Mctoiy for 
slaveiy, because neaily all of it la} south of 36° 30', 
and hence by tho Missoun Compromise could be- 
come slave soil But theio vas tho complication 
that undei Mexico all tins %\'ido icalm had been 
free To exist theic legally slaveiy must theiefoio 
be established b}' Congicss, niahing tho case veiy 
difieient fiom the cases of Louisiana, Floiida, and 
Texas, vhich came imder United States authonty 
alieady buidened Thus preebsposed many v'ho 
weie not in gencial opposed to slavei}", against 
extending the mstitution liither Eaily m tho ivai 
a bill had passed the House, failing almost by ac- 
cident m the Senate, vrliich contamed the famous 
Wilmot Pionso, so named fiom its movei in the 
House, that, except foi crime, neither slaveiy nor 
mvoluntaiy seintude should evei exist in any of 
the tenitoiies to be annexed "Wilmot was a 
Demociat, and at this time a decided majonty of 
his paity favoied tho pioviso But tho pio-slaveiy 
wing lallied, while the "Whigs, disbeheving in the 
wai and m annexation both, ofieied the pioviso 
Bemociats no heaity aid In consequence it was 
defeated both then and after the annexation 

The election of 1848 went for the Whigs, and 
the next Maich 4th, Geueial Tayloi became Piesi- 
dent Though a southerner and a slave-holdei, 
he was modeiate and a tiue patriot So lapid had 
been the influx mto California that the Temtoiy 
n.— 3 
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needed a stable government Accordingly one of 
Taylor b first acts as President this to urge Cab 
forma to apply for admission to statehood. Gen- 
eral Biley military govomor nt once called a con 
vention, which, sitting from September Ist to 
October 18th, framed a constitution and mode 
reqaeat that Oolifortua be talen into the Umon. 
This constitntion prohibited slavery and Urns n 
new firebrand was tossed into the combnstihlo mn 
tcnal with which the pobhcal mtimtion abonndotl 
By this time nearly oH the friends of freedom wore 
lor the proviso but its enemies ns web had greatly 
increased. The immense growth, actual and pro- 
spective, of northern population, greatly inspired 
one ode and angered the other 

Besort was now bad again to the old fllnsivo do* 
vice of compromiso, Olay being the loader as nsnol 
Ho bronght forward his 'oamibas bill," so called 
because it throw a sop to everybody It fallwl 
to pass 08 a smglo rucosuro but was broken up 
and enacted piocomcol. Stubborn was the fight 
Hadicals of the one part would eonsont to nothing 
short of extending the MJesonn Compromise lino 
to the Facifio , those of the other stood sohdly for 
the unmodified proviso 

In tins crisis oceurrod Prcsidont Taylors death 
July 9 18C0 which was ino«l unfortunate ITo 
was known not to favor the pro-slavery oggrevdon 
which in spite of Olaye personal lianing In the 
opposite direction, the omnibus bill embodied. 
Mr Fillmore, as also IVobster whom ho mado his 
Sccretaiy of State nervous with fear of an anti 
slavery reputation went folly Clay « bngth Tlie 
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clcbato on (hib coinpionii‘'C of 1850 was ilio occa- 
sion \\ hen 'Websfci dosinlcil (ho ficc-soil piinci- 
plcs -wlncb neic non doniinant in New England 
His celebnitcd speech of Maich 7tli maihcd the 
ciisis of his life He lugued that the pioMso Mas 
not needed to pioient slaieij in the newl}’' gotten 
distiict, n-hilc its passage Mould be a wanton pio- 
A oca tion to the South Fiom tins moment Mas- 
sachusetts dioppcd him IVhen she next elected 
a senator foi a full teim, it was Cliailcs Sumnei, 
candidate of the united Demociiits and Eicesoil- 
eis, who went to Congioss pledged to fight sIa\oiy 
to the death 

But the omnibus compiomises weie passed 
Califoimia was, indeed, admitted fice, September 
9, 1850 — the Ihnty-fiist State m oidei — and slave 
tiade in the District of Columbia slightly allevi- 
ated On the othei hand, Texas was slietched to 
mclude a huge luece of Hew^ Mexico that w'as fiee 
before, and paid 810,000,000 to lelmquish fuither 
claims This was luitually a bonus to bowel’s of 
hei senp, which from seventeen cents the dollar 
mstantlyrose to pai New Mexico and Utah weie 
to be oigauized as Tenitoiies witliout the pioiuso, 
and were made poweiless to legislate on slaveiy 
till they should become States Least suffeiable, 
a fugitive slave law w^as passed, so Diaeonian that 
that of 1793, hitheito m foico, was benign in com- - 
panson It placed the entiie pow^ei of the geneial 
Government at the slave-hunter’s disposal, and 
oideied lendition -without tiial or grant of habeas 
corpus, on a ceikfleate to be had by simple affida- 
vit By-standers, if bidden, weie obhged to help 
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mars ha l s , and tremendoos penalties imposed for 
Old to fugitives. 

This act focflitated the recovery’ of fugitives at 
first, but not pennanentlj Monj -who had la 
bored for ita passage soon so'w that it vras a mis 
take. It powerfuUj fanned the abolition flame all 
over the North* New persouol liberty' laws woro 
enacted. A dailj increasing number adopted the 
view that the new act was unconstitutional, on tho 
ground that the Ooustitution places tho rondition 
of slaves as of onminols in tho hands of Stales, 
and guarantees jorj trial, oven npon titlo to prop- 
erty, if over twenty dollars in vnlno After tho 
act had been justified in tho courts, multitudes 
of modorato northern men urged to a dxmgorcms 
degroe tho doctnno of stato nghts in defonoo of 
the liberty laws. Othore adopted tho cry of tho 
« higher law " and without joining Garrison in do- 
nouncing tho Government, did not hesitate to op- 
pose in every possihlo way tho oporalfon of this 
drastic legislation for slnvo-catching 

Tho country a growth mndo escape from bondage 
continually easier and easier Onco across flio 
border a runaway was euro to find many friends 
and fowonoraies. Oi>only or if this was required, 
by stealth ho was passed quickly along to tho 
Canada lino Botwcon 1830 and 1860 over thirty 
tliousand slaves are ostlronlod to Imvo taken n fugo 
in Canada. Ily 1850 probably no less tlwn tni ntv 
thousand had found hotuoe in tho free 
Tlio now law movc^l many of Ihi so acirtss into the 
British dominions. Itwnslionco incTm.‘’iDgly dif 
Ccult for tho hlavo-owner to n-cover stray pn»i>- 
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erfcy All possible legal obstiiictious \iei6 placed 
m bis "way, aud ivben ibeso failed be n^as likely 
stdl to be opposed by a mob wbicb might piove 
too povreifiil foi the marshal and any ^losse which 
be could gatbei 

In Boston, when a slave named Shadiacb was 
anested, his fi lends made a sudden dash, lescucd 
him fiom the ofliceis and fieed him. With 
Simms the same ivas attempted, but in vain 
The removal of Anthony Biuns fiom that city in 
1855 was possible only by escoiting him down 
State Sheet to the levenue cuttei m waiting, in- 
side a dense hollow square of United States ai- 
tiUerymen and marmes, with the whole city’s mil- 
iha imdei aims and at baud Busmess bouses as 
well as lesidences weie closed and diaped in 
mourning It was an mdignity v bich Massachu- 
setts never foigot At Adton, 111 , slave-hunters 
seized a respectable coloied woman, long resident 
theie, who fully believed herself free She was 
suiTounded by an infiu rated company of citizens, 
and would have been wienched from her captor’s’ 
clutch had not they, in then tenor, offered to sell 
her back mto freedom. The needed $1,200 was 
raised m a few minutes, and the agonized 
cieatme restored to hei family Judge Davis, 
whom the evidence had compelled to dehvei the 
woman, on lendeirmg the sentence resigned his 
commission, deolaiing “ The law gives you your 
victim Thank it and not me, and may God have 
mercy on your sinful souls.” 
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The meMures of 1860 proved anything bnt tho 
“finality" npon alavory discussion which lx)fh 
parties, tho 'Whiga as loudly os tho Doniocmts, 
promised and insisted that they shonld bo. Elnt 
ed by its victory in 1860 and also by that ot 
1852, when the anti-slavery sentiment of northern 
"Vriiiga drove so many of thoir old Bonthem allies 
to vote for Pierco, giving him hU triumphant oloe* 
tion tho shxvocnioy in 1864 procoodal m its work 
of smcido to undo thosacml illHsoipn Compromibo 
of 1820 Douglas, the ablest northern Democrat, 
led m this, succooding as ofllcial jwuficator 1)0- 
tweon Isorth and South somowlmt to tho ofllco of 
Olay who had dial Juno 2^ 18o2. Tlio aim of 
most who wore with Inm was to make KnnsnM Ne- 
braska slave soil but wo may bcliovo tliat Doug 
las himself cherished tho lioj>o and conviction that 
Iroodom was its destiny 

This nch country west nml noriliwe^t ofMiH- 
Boun, consecratetl to fn*<Hloni bv llin 'Mi'^AOuri 
ComproDil-^ had ban hIotvIj filling nith clTilirrd 
men. It (lid not proroist to bo a jirofilnbl field 
for hla\ery nor would oconomii consul 
over have originated a hlavery qnt-itlon couarn 
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mg it But politically its chaiactei as sla-ve or 
free lyas of the utmost cousequeuce to the South, 
■where the lesolutiou gradually aiose either to se- 
cure it for the peculiai mstitution or else pi event 
its organization even as a Territory A motion for 
such organization had been unsuccessfully made 
about 184:3, and it -was repeated, equally without 
effect, each session foi ten years. None of these 
motions had contamed any hmt that slavery could 
possibly ffnd place m the proposed territory The 
bill of December 15, 1863, hke its predecessors, 
had as first drawn no reference whatever to slavery, 
but when it retmued horn the committee on tern- 
tones, of which Douglas was chaiiman, the leport, 
not explicitly, mdeed, made the assumption, un- 
heard of before, that Kansas-Nebiaska stood in 
the same relation to slavery m which Utah and 
New Mexico had stood m 1850, and that the com- 
piomise of that year, m lea-ving the question of 
slavery to the States to be formed from these Ter- 
ritories, had aheady set aside the agreement of 
1820 These assumptions were totally false The 
act of 1850 gave Utah and New Mexico no power 
as Temtones over the debatable mstitution, and 
contained not the slightest suggestion of any rule 
m the matter for territories in general 
But the hmt was taken, and on January 16th 
notice given of mtention to move an out-and-out 
abrogation of the Missomi Compiomise Such 
abrogation was at once mcoipoiated m the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill lepoiled by Douglas, January 23, 
1854 This separated Kansas from Nebraska, and 
the subsequent straggle raged m reference to Kan- 
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BflB alone. The bill erroneonslj’ declared it estab- 
lished bj the acta of 1850 that ‘ all quostiona as 
to slayeiy zn the Temtones, no less than in the 
Statee irlnch shonld groir emt of them ircro to bo 
left to the readenta, snbjeot to appeal to the Unitc<l 
Statea conrts. It passed both houses by good ma 
jonhea and iraa signod by President Pioreo May 
80th. Its onuntis appeared from the loss in the 
Senate of on amendmemt, movod by S P Chase of 
Ohio, allomng the Temtory to prohibit Blavciy 

Thus Tvas Brflt voiced by a pubbo nnthonfy Judge 
Donglaa e now and taking borta^ of squatter 
eovoroignty," that Congress, though possessing by 
Arbcle IV., Section ul Clnnso 2 of the Constitu 
ton, Qcneral authon^ over tho Tcmlonoi, ib not 
pennitted to touch elavory there but must leave it 
for each temtonnl populace to vote up or veto 
down" At the South this doctnno of Donghwa 
was dubbed non mtervontion and its real aim 
to seenro Kansas a prosluicrj cliaractcr avowcil. 
It was consoquontly i>opular there as useful toimnl 
tho repeal, althongb lepndiatHl tho instant its 
working bade fair to render Kansas free. 

This was soon tho prospect- Organizations liad 
been formal to mil anti slavory emigrants from tlio 
northern States to Kansas Tho fir^t was tlio 
Kansas jVid Society anotbor a Mns<virJm'<cttrt n»r 
poration entitled tbo Kow England Eralgranl Aid 
Society Tboro were otliers stilL Kativis U’gan 
to fill up with ficttlor* of strong north' m sN-mivi 
Hues Thny wire in n^nl minority at the oMigrt v. 
modal ch'ction of Novi mb' r IHjI and in apjearvat 
minority at llio lemlonnl ilirlion tlio iiixt 
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Tlie vote against tliem on tlie last occasion, lioiv- 
ever, was largely deposited by Missourians who 
came aoioss the bolder on election day, voted, and 
returned This was demonstiated by the fact that 
there weie but 2,905 legal voters in the Teintory 
at the time, while 5,427 votes were cast foi the pio- 
slavery candidates alone These eaily successes 
gave the pio-slaveiy party and government m Kan- 
sas great vantage in the subsequent congiessional 
contest. The first Legislatui e convened at Paivnee, 
July 2, 1855, enacted the slave laws of Missoiui, 
and ordered that for two years all state officers 
should be appomted by legislative authority, and 
no man vote m the Temtory who would not swear 
to suppoit the fugitive slave law 
The fiee-state settlers, now a majority, ignored 
this Legislature and its acts, and at once set to 
work to secm-e Kansas admission to the Union as 
a State without slavery The Topeka convention, 
October 23, 1856, formed the Topeka constitution, 
which was adopted December 14th, only forty-six 
votes being poUed against it This showed that 
pio-slavery men abstained fiom votmg Januaiy 
15, 1856, an election was held under this constitu- 
tion foi state officers, a state legislature, and a rep- 
resentative in Cougiess The House agieed, July 
3d, by one majoiity, to admit Kansas with the To- 
peka constitution, but the Senate lefused. The 
Topeka Legislatiue assembled July 4th, but was 
dispersed by United States troops 
This was done undei command from Waslimg- 
ton Piesident Pieice, backed by the Senate with 
its steady pio-slavery majoiity, was resolved at all 
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hamr ds to recognirg tlie prO'Skrerj anthontios of 
Konaas and no other, and as it Boemed, to force it 
to become a slave State bat fortunately the House 
hod an antuglavQiy majority Tvluch provcntod this. 
The friends of freedom m Kansas had also on thoir 
mde the histoiy that ivas all this hmo making m 
Kansas itself, Donng the snmmcr of 1866 that 
Temtory •was a theatro of constant war Alon ■were 
murdored, towns sacked. Both sides were guilty 
of Tiolenco but the frco-stato party confessedly 
much the loss so having for the better causa 
Nearly all admitted that this i>arty was in the ma- 
jonty Even the governors, all Domocmls, ap- 
pointed by Piorco, acknowledged this, some of 
them, to all appearance, being romovod ns ajiun 
ishment for the admisaion. Governor Gtsary, in 
office from Soptombor 1860 to March 186T nnd 
Govomor 'Walkor in office from May, 1867, ^oro 
jast and nblo raon, and thoir decisions In mo^ 
things favorable to the froo-stnto cause hml mnch 
weight with the country 
■Walkers influonco lu the Tomfory Icil the free 
state men to toko part in the tomtonal otcction of 
October 1837 whore they woro entirely triumpliouL 
Bat the old, pro-slavery Legislature hml cnllo<l a 
constitutional convention which nut at Tjrtwmji- 
ton September 1857 nnd jxwsetl the J^coropton 
constitution. This constitution Bonctionctl slavery 
and jirovidwl against lU own irabmission to 
nlar vote. It orilninoil tlwt only its provision m 
favor of slavorv shouM bo so sabraitti^l- This 
pro-slavorv clanso was ridojitotl bnl onlv benu^ 
the freo-tttato men would Uot 'o(< Tin Topeka 
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Legislature submitted the whole constitution to 
popular vote, when it was overwhelmingly rejected 
The President and Senate, however, urged state- 
hood under the Lecompton constitution, although 
popular votes m Kansas twice more, April, 1858, 
and March, 1859, had adopted constitutions pio- 
hibiting slavery, the latter being that of Wyan- 
dotte But the House still stood firm Kansas 
was not admitted to the Umon till January 29, 
1861, when hei chief foes m the United States 
Senate had seceded fiom the Union She came m 
with the Wyandotte constitution and hence as a 
flee State. 

It was dming the debate upon Kansas affaii-s m 
1856 that Pieston S Biooks, a member of the 
House from South Oaiohna, made his cowaidly at- 
tack upon Ohailes Sumner Sumner had dehveied 
a powerful speech upon the crime agamst Kansas, 
woided and dehveied, natuiully but unfortunately, 
with some asperity. In this speech he animadvert- 
ed severely upon South Caiohna and upon Sena- 
tor Butler fiom that State This gave offence to 
Biooks, a relative of Butlei, and coming into the 
Senate Chamber while Sumnei was busy writing at 
his desk, he fell upon him mth a heavy cane, m- 
fiictmg injiuies fiom which Sumnei nevei lecov- 
eied, and which for foiu years unfitted him foi his 
souatoiial duties Sumnei ’s colleague, Hemy Wil- 
son, in an addiess to the Senate, chaiacteiized the 
assault as it deserved Ho was challenged by 
Biooks, but lefused to fight on the giound that 
duelhng was part of the baibansm which Biooks 
had sho\ra m caning Sumnei Anson Bmlingame, 
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representah\-o from ITaasaclitisettB, -who Imd pqU> 
I 10 I 7 denocmcod the failing ^wos chnUengcd by 
Brooks and accepted the challonge bnt, as ho 
named Canada for the place of meeting, Brooks do- 
clinod to fight lum for Iho ostenaiblo reason that 
the state of foehng in the North would endanger 
hifl life upon the journey A rote to expel Brooks 
had a majority in the Hoob6> though not the nocca- 
eary two-thirds Ho rcsJgnod, bnt was at onco ro- 
olectod by hia South Carolina constitnonoy 
"While the fiorco Kansas controversr had beou 
raging, the South had grown cold townnl the 
Douglas doctrmo of popular 9 OT 0 rt)gnt\ and had 
gradually adopted another now based njwn Onl 
hotm B teachings. This was to the ofibet that Con 
greas not under Arholo lY Section uL clauflo 2, 
but morel) as the agent of national sovorcignty 
rightfully logislatea for tlio Tomtoncs in all thmgM, 
yet, in order to carry out the constitutional otjiuility 
of the States in the Tomtones is obligwl to treat 
slaves found tlioro prooiscly like an) other prop 
orty If one citiron wishes to hold slaved all the 
rest opposing tho gcnornl Govornmonl must snp- 
jwrt Inm- It is obvious how anlagoni lie Dds 
thought was to that of Dougins sinci ncconhng 
to tho Jatttr a tnajon^ of tho inliabltnnts In ft 
romtory could elect to oxciudo sla>cry os wtll ns 
to catftblish it 

Tho now Kouthern or Collioun Ihoory tuuf^l 
BtnrtUog Kignifionnco for tho Nation In 1 ^j 7 
it Wfts pnxIniiiKsl m tho Dnsl Scott dfMshm of 
tho United States Supremo Court o-s part nf llir 
mnennost hfo of our Con litatiou- Dml Kxrtt 
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Avas a slaA-^e of an army officei, aa^Iio Iiad taken Inm 
from Missomi fiist^into Illmois, a free State, tlien 
into TVisconsm, coveied by tlie jMissouii Compro- 
mise, then back into Missoiui. Heie the slave 
learned that by decisions of the Missomi comts 
his life outside of Missomi constituted him fiee, 
and m 1848, having been Avhipped by his master, 
he piosecuted him for assault The decision Avas 
in his favoi, but Avas leAmsed v^hen appeal Avas 
taken to the Missomi Supreme Comi. Died Scott 
Avas noAA^ sold to one Sandford, of Noav Yoik. Him 
also he piosecuted foi assault, but as he and Sand- 
foid belonged to diffeient States this smt Avent to 
the Umted States Ciicmt Oomt Sandfoid plead- 
ed that this lacked jxmsdiction, as the plaintiff was 
not a citizen of Missouri but a slave. 

It was this last issue which made the case im- 
moitaL The Cucmt Couit havmg decided in the 
defendant’s favoi, the jilaintiff took an appeal to 
the Supieme Oomt Heie the veidict was agamst 
the citizenship of the negro, and theiefore agamst 
the jmisdiction of the comt below The uppei 
comt did not stop AVith this simple dictum, haid 
and dubious as it was, but pioceeded to lay down 
as law an astoundmg couise of pio-slaveiy leason- 
mg In this it confined the ordinance of 1787 
to the old northwestern temtoiy, declared the 
Missouri Compiomise and all other legislation 
agamst slavery m Temtones unconstitutional, and 
the slave chaiactei poi table not only mto all the 
Temtones but into all the States as well, slavery 
haAmg everywhere all piesupposition m its favor 
and freedom bemg on the defensive The demal 
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of Scott a catizeiialiip ttus based sololj iipon lus 
African descent, the inevitably implication being 
that no man of Afncan blood conld bo an Amon 
can citiMin, 

This decimon rondarod jabilaut all /nonds of 
alaveiy, oa cdso tho nlfcm AboUbonists, bnt corro- 
spondinglj diaheartoned tho sober friends of hniwm 
liberty How it was osied, is flio ennso of free- 
dom to bo advanced whon tho snpromo law of tho 
land, as mterpreted by tbo highest tnlranal ousting 
for that purpose, nrtuaUy establishes slavery in 
New England itself prondod any slave master 
wishes to oomo there with hia troop ? Bnt anti 
slavery men did not dospair PatnoU had of 
conrse to obey tho comi IIU lU opinion should bo 
reversed, yet it* opimon was at onco rojmdiatod 
as bad law Mon Uko Somnor ‘SV’flsOD Cha^o 
Giddings, Seward and Lmcoln ni>poalmg to both 
tho history and tho loiter ot tho Cxmstilulion and 
to tho courso of legislation and of judicial dcci 
sions on slavery oven m tho slave Slates hiul been 
olaborating and demonstrating tho counter theory, 
under which onr funtlnmcntal law npi>carc<l nn 
anything but a covonoul with holL” 

Tho pith of this counter theory was that slaves 
wero property not by moral, natural or common 
law but onlj by state law that hence frmlom not 
slavery wm tho licart and nnlvcrsal prcsnpjxHitlan 
of our government and that slavery not frce<lom 
was bound to show reasons for Its cxi'^tineo any 
where This being so whtio CalhouD and Tonry 
were nght ns agidn''t Douglas in n^ml)lc|^ to ( 't> 
gtvKs all power over lb Itmtoncs, it was as fw 
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possible to find slaves in any United States Tem- 
toiy as to find a laug tbeie Slaves taken into 
Temtones tbeiefoie became fiee Slaves taken 
into any fiee State became fiee Slaves earned 
fiom a slave State on to tbe Ingh seas became fiee 
Even tbe fugitive slave clause of tbe Constitution 
must be appbed in tbe way least favoiable to 
slaveiy 

On tbe other band Douglas was iigbt in bis view 
tbat citizens and not States weie tbe paitneis m 
tbe Temtones As to tbe asseition of incompati- 
bility between citizenship and Afncan blood it 
would not stand bistoiical exammation a moment 
If it was true tbat tbe frameis of tbe Constitution 
did not consciously include coloied peisons in tbe 
“ ourselves and oui posterity ” foi whom they pui- 
XDOsed tbe “ Blessmgs of Libeity,” neither did they 
consciously exclude, as is cleai fiom tbe fact tbat 
neaily every one of them expected blacks some 
time to be free. 



CHAPTER VX 

SLIYEKY A5D THE OLD rjUmES 

Tee Domocratio Porfy ^ms pTodonmjantlj sontL 
era the 'Whig northern. Both sought to ho of 
national breadth, but the dcmoeratio with much 
the bettor success. Domocxnoj would not give up 
its northern vote nor tho "NMiigs tboir southern 
but a better party feolty, duo to a longer ruid 
prouder partr hiatoiy rendered tho Domocrats fur 
tho more indoiwndont and bold m tho Ircnlmcnt 
of thoir oat lying wing Tho consoquonco was tliat 
whilo its rank and filo at tho North noTcr loved slav 
ory they tolerated it and boenmo its npologiHls lu 
a way to make tho imrty os a whole not only in ap- 
pearance but in effect the plmut organ of tho alav 
oemoy This status liccnino more pronounced with 
tlio progress of tho controYcrsv nuJ of tho Sonthrt 
self assertion. It was real under Tacison rigid 
under on Daren manih'^t and almost avownl 
under Polk, Picrco and Buclmnan 

Wliig temper towani slaT« ry was throoghout tlio 
North much bettor but uliig j»nrtv action littl 
Iwttcr Pear of lo-iing tmulheni tui]>j*<)rtcrs ]»- r 
nianontly forlxuln all frank * nlistnu nt In llie 
Pjirty for freoilom Tin inXhlv 1 ulcr* 

‘^^eb^^tT ONcu Clay »nri wtll luchnrtl and tlw> 
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pnilv, .IS sucli, was at tlu' Smith jxn't'jslcnlh .lo- 
on^'dl of 'itlmu’O with tho AholihoiU'^ts Tins m.is 
iinlino Ahoh(ioiU‘'t‘-, Libonil r'nl\ inmi, nml 
oftmu'r M)toil with Dcinocints tlmn 
with In^ C'l.n coinphuiusl oiic(' tint Aboli- 
tionists, (hnioiiiieoil him iis a sljni'-hohlm, shnc- 
hohl'Ms, as an Abolitionist, while' both foi 

A'.ni Ihiun (\)nipioniis(> was tho Inno of this 
p.iii\ .is of tin* othf'i . and ^'•uh of tlm H'sploiuh'iif 
chuftnins n.'inml at oiu' timo oi aiinthoi .si'omnl so 
K‘M K’lit to Ih'h il that tho loooid n p imfiil leadin'^ 
AVhoii in 1811 tho ship Cioolo h.iih'd from Iboh- 
inond with ono hnndicd and lhnl^-^l\o shnos on 
boaid bound foi the ‘^oiithoin mailcof, and ono 
IMadisoii AVashiii"ton, a icco\oied ninnway on 
bo'iid, headed a dash upon cajitain and now, got 
possession of tho \cssc‘l and took hci into Now* 
PioMdeiice, Clay was as loud as Calhoun oi an^ 
soutlieni senator in deinnnding of the English 
Go^e^lnlent tho ictuni of these shnes to bondage 
01, at least, that of “the imitineors," as they woio 
called Webstci, Societal}' of State at tho time, 
mstracted Edward E^clelt, oin English ministoi, 
to insist upon this, his aiguments being soiuid and 
his tone emphatic enough to jilease jMi Calhoun 
This was the time when Giddings, of Ohio, bi ought 
into the House his resolutions to tho efiect that 
slaveiy w'as a state institution only, and that hence 
any slave earned on to tho open ocean or to any 
othei locabty wdieio only national laiv pi evaded, 
W'as flee He w'as censmed in the House by a 
laige majoiity and lesigned, but his Ohio constitu- 
ency immediately le-elected him 
ir — 4 
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Up to tlufl tune Giddings nnd Adums prero tlio 
onlj pronormced nnb slAToiy men in tbnt bodj 
A x UmR had acqnicaced m the Misacrcm Compro- 
mise, but all las enbeeqacnt career csjKJCiaUj* hia 
course m the House of RopTescutahvoa after 1830 
IS not only creditable to him bo far os the slavery 
(juestion IS concerned, but rcgiators him oa one of 
the most mfluential opponents of slavery m our 
history Eefusing to be dassed mth the Aboli 
tionists, he vraa in ofibet, the most clHaent Aboh 
tionist ol them oil 

Previous to 1836 though petitions ngamst 
slavery reached Congress in great numbers and 
nettled many momb^ they bad been rccoivnl 
and rofoiTod in tho usual manner But in Febru 
ary, 1830 tho Houao orcatod o special commitUt 
to conaidoT theso petitions. It reported a rtsola 
tion, -ffliicb passed under tho provicms question 
that thereafter all papers of (ho kind Bliould bo 
tabled without printing or refcronco. Adams do- 
clarcd to tho House hold (ho rc^lotion (o 
bo a direct violation of tho CJoustitullon of tlio 
United Slates, tho rule* of thw Hou’^c nnd tho 
rights of mj constituonlB.” In thw rcncoouter 
Adams ailvancetl tho viow on whkli tin lananci 
pation Proclamation bv nnd by procceihd (list 
slnvory oven in States was not iKivond n-trli <»f 
tho national arm but wonld bo at the iin rrv of 
CongTOfw tho instant slaYe-mnslorB dioald r^l L 
This, tho fir«l of the gag laws, wus ho'soir tn 
acted. Tlic pocond or Patton png mas ju '-“t! ( n 
December 21 18J7 nndthpthinl orAth rt'rti p 
B year later Tlio pnncipl nf thc»e ]»mdu*nUy 
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cutting off all petitions to Congiess lespecting 
slave! y, ^vas taken up m tlie t\vent 3 ^'fiist lule of 
tlie House in 1840 

Ml Adams vras from tlie fiist tlie resolute and 
uncomiiiouusing foe of the gag policy "Wagon- 
loads of petitions came to him to offei, among 
them one foi his omi expulsion fiom the House 
and one to dissolve the Union, and he piesented 
all Uebniaiy 6, 1837, he inquired of Mi Speaker 
vrhethei oi not it would bo appiopiiate to offer a 
petition in his hand fiom slaves, whereupon the 
pio-slaveiy members flew at him hire vampues 
After much uproar, m whrch Adams gave as good 
as was sent hrm, he sarcastically reminded his al- 
ready infuriated assailants that the iretition was m 
favor of slavery, not against, and that he had em- 
phatically not offered it, but only made an innocent 
inquiry of the Speaker about doing so, the proper 
answer to which was so far from obvious that the 
Speaker himself had signified his mtention to take 
the sense of the House upon it Eegulaily, year 
after year, Adams move^ the abohtion of the gag 
mile, was beaten as regularly, long as a matter of 
course, sometimes after heated debate m which he 
was always victor But httle by httle the ma 30 i'ity 
vote against him lessened In 1842 the gag passed 
by but four votes, m 1843 it had a majority of 
three only, m 1844 his motion to strike it out 
was earned by a vote of one hunched and eight 
to eighty Adams wrote that day m his diary 
“ Blessed, forever blessed be the name of God ” 
But a plenitude of Whigs, not all southern, 
voted for each of these gags The woret one of all 
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was moved by a 'WTug The SXVUth Congress 
strongly whig voted to retain the gng, winch it 
was left for the XXV ill th, strongly domocmtic, 
finally to repeal At the feonth, elavcoy more and 
more orerb^ party feeling Said Dixon, a Ken 
tnoky Wing, in 1854 *' Upon tho question of slav 
eiy 1 know no Wluggory no Domocraoy — I am a 
pro-slavery man. It ffiiould bo added, however 
that na the conflict progressed, pro-slavery IVliIgs 
became few save in tho South mid that those 
neariy all soon turned Domoemts. 

Most humflmting was tho Missftlago to tho slave 
power displayed by northern congresamon of both 
parties, thon^ forming n majority in tho House 
during all the great day* of the slavery bottle 
Tho gng history is one example. Bosolntioas 
against unquestionably unconstitullcmal laws iro- 
pnsomng northern seamen at southern ports 
simply because they wero colored, were la\>lcd m 
tho House by a largo majonty Slavery in tho 
District of Columbia where Congrc<w had tho nphl 
of ‘ oiclusivo IcgwlatioD in all cases whatsoever,” 
60 that tho entire nation was n’spou'^ihlc defied 
ovoty effort to abolish it lUl 1RC2, after the Civil 
"War began Kor was the trade there in nupM 
nlloviated till 1850, when some modification of It 
was pofwiblo as an element of tlio coiupTtTml*<’ 
descnboil m tho preceding clmpti r An enlarge- 
moot of "Missouri adding to llio northwest com* r 
of tlint State as slave Umtory a vast tract wlurh 
tho ‘Missoun Corajmnnw luul fonvrr devot •<1 to 
freeilom Ixing in tnifh n | n lirainary rrjw^l 

that pici was camM »ith« ul opjtolticro- 
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The bratal and mnideioiis lawlessness piactised 
against Abolitionists was piaised by uoithem 
congressmen often as slaveiy came np in debate 
Even Sonatoi Silas Wiight, of New Yoik, subse- 
quently famous as a foo of slavei}’’, m lemailcs 
upon the lefeience of anti -slaveiy petitions, 
boasted of the atiocities at IJtica m 1835 and of 
others similai, as pioof that “ lesistance to these 
dangerous and wicked agitators in the North had 
leached a pomt beyond law and above law” A 
bill, m 183(3, foi closmg the mails to abohtiomst 
hteratuie, anothei defiance of the Constitution, 
Amendment I , seemed engrossment m the Senate 
by the castmg lote of Vicc-Piesident Van Buien, 
TVnght, TaUmadge, and Buchanan also favoiing , 
but failed to pass, nineteen to twenty-five, because 
Benton, Olay, and Cnttonden had the patriotism 
to vote nay 

Discussion heieon laid baie the vital contiadic- 
tion m om governmental system Calhoun showed 
that the Constitution permits each State foi itself 
to defiine, m oidei to inhibit, mcendiary hteiat- 
me Ohaiacteiistically, he would have forced mail 
agents to obey state laws uj)on this matter Tet 
foi Congiess to have so dnected would plainly 
have been abndgmg freedom of the press 

Had the Whig Baity, while in powei from 184:9 
to 1853, been biave enough boldly to assume a ra- 
tional anti-slavery attitude, though it might have 
been defeated, as it was m 1852, it would have 
had a future The chance passed unimproved 
The temporizing attitude of the party’s then lead- 
ers and the known pio-slavery feehng of most of 
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its Bonthem merDbera — twelve Wings voting m tlie 
House for the repeal of the Missoun Oompromifle— 
proved deadly to the orgamzation, lU faithful old 
battalionfl going over m the South to the Demo- 
crate, m the North to the Bepubhoona, 

Many Whigs took the letter course by a oiromt- 
ous route. Ever since the ohen and sedition lavrs, 
orv had been raised at mterrals against the too 
easy attainment of mtueuship by the unnumbered 
unmigranta throngmg to our shoree and agitation 
raised, more or lees suooesaful, to thrust forward 
NatiYiflm" or Amencanism with opposition to 
the Boman Ooihoho Ohnroh, as an issue m ourpol 
ihcfl. To such movementB Whigs, os legatees of 
Pedeiulism, were always more friendly than Demo- 
crats which was partly a cause and pertly a conse- 
quence of the oflinity that natumlused citixenB all 
along showed for the Democmtio Forty 
Amancaniam had its greoteet run after 1850 
when the Wings saw their organisation going to 
pieces and, mistakenly m part attributed demo- 
cratic sucoeSB to the immigrant vote. A secret 
fraternity arose, called the Know nothings ” from 
I dont know" the e\or rei)oated reply of its 
members to inquiry about its nature and doings. 

“ Amenoft for Amenoans was their cry and they 
proposed to put none but Amoncons on guard." 

At first puTSUiug their aims through silent man 
ipulation of the old partioe by 1864 tbe Know 
nothings swung out as a third party From this 
date they lustily competed with the RojuihUcnuB 
for the hosts of whig and domocrabo stragglers 
jostled from their old rants by the omnllms bill 
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legislation, tho Kansas -ll^ebiaslva act, and tlie 
“ Crimo against Kansas ” committed by Picice 
and bis slavociatic Senate In 1855 ibis paitj as- 
sumed national proiioidions, and iionicd seasoned 
pobticians not a httlo, but baving ci^stallized 
aroimd no Iniug issue, lilce that ubicli ncivcd Ke- 
piiblicanism, it fell like a locket-sticlc, ils spaiks 
gomg ovci to make ledder shll lopubhcan Hies 
Heniy Wilson became a Kcpiibbcan fiom tbo 
status of a Kuoii -uotbiug , so did Banks, Colfax, 
and a scoie of others subsequently eminent among 
tbeu new associates Some bad of old been Dem- 
ociats, tboiigb most bad been Wbigs. 

Notwutbstandmg many appeal aucos to tbe con- 
traiy, tbe Demociacy bad begun to lose its bold 
upon tbe North fiom tbe moment of Polk’s nom- 
ination in 184:1 In that act it sbou ed piefeience, 
on tbe score of availabibty, foi a small man as 
presidential candidate Harrison’s election and 
Van Buien’s defeat in 1840 doubtless bad some- 
thing to do uatb this Tbe same disposition was 
lexealed m 1852, when Pieice iias made candi- 
date What harmed tbe xiaity still more was 
sweiwing from strict constiiiction in declaimg for 
tbe annexation of Texas, which in this case did 
not imply enlargement of \new m leading tbe Con- 
stitution, but simply subsenaency to tbe slave 
power. In this way Van Buien was abenated an(i 
tbe vote of New Yoik lost in 1848, insuimg defeat 
that year 

This paxticulai breach was pietty well healed, 
but tbe evil survived Then came tbe compro- 
mise repeal, wbeiem tbe Demociacy stood by tbe 
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Bontli m casting to the muds, the moment it 
promised to be of Bemce to the North, a solemn 
hoTgain which had yielded the Bonth Florida, 
Arkansas, and hfisaonn as slave States. North 
em Democrats, espemally in the mral parts, rm 
willing longer to Borre slavary, drew off from the 
party m inareaamg numbers. Northern States one 
by one passed to the oppomticai. The whole of 
New England had gone over in 1856 also New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, nnd Iowa — Bn 
nhunftTi having SIX votes ontside those of Pecnnsyl 
vania, where he won, as many believed, hy unfair 
means. In 1860, New Jersey Pennsylvania Oah 
forma, Ulmoia, Indiana, Minnesota, and Oregon 
crossed to the same side 
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THE CRISIS 

The lepeol of tlie Missoim Compromise was po- 
litically a lemaikable epoch. It not only consoli- 
dated old anti-slaveiy men, but cooled, to say the 
least, many “ sdvei-giaj',” oi conseivative Wbigs, 
as well as many “baids” and “bimkei-s” among 
the Demociats But the slavociats weie blmd to 
the risk they weie running, and giew boldei than 
erei Tbeie weie now piopositions foi lenewing 
the foieign slare-tiade "Worse black laws were 
enacted There was mcieased ferocity toward aU 
who did not pronounce slavery a blessmg, prouder 
dommeermg m iiohtics, especially m Congress, 
and perpetual threat of secession in case the slave 
power should fail to have its way 

There were also plans for foreign conquest m 
slavery’s behalf, which received countenance from 
public and even from national authorities The 
idea seemed to be that the victory and temtonal 
enlargement consequent upon the Mexican War 
might be repeated m Central America and Cuba 
The efforts of Lopez m 1850 and 1851 to conquer 
Cuba with aid from the United States had indeed 
been brought to an end thiough this adventurer’s 
execution in the latter year by the Cuban authon- 
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ties, Piero© pul forth a proolamutiou la 1854, 
warmiig Amencan citaiens agamBl hWft attempts m 
fatoro. Befyiug this the next year ■^ViDmm Walker 

hooded a filibufitenng expeditaon to the Pacifio 
coast of Nicaragua, conquering the capital of that 
state and setting up a goTemment whidi proceeded 
to re-estnbViBii alaTery and invite immigraban from 
the United Btatea. Driven out by a coohbon of 
other Central Amenrinn etatee against Walker 
at onco oiganized a new nud, nnd landed at Ponta 
Arenas, Nicaragua, November 25 1867 bnt he was 
BQised by Oommodore Panldmg of our navy and 
brought to New TorL He made a mmilar effort 
the next year and anothor in 1860 ■when he copt- 
Tired Tnuillo in Hondoms, only to be soon over 
whelmed, tried and shot 
If the Govomment at Waflhington ■was not openly 
imphoatod m any of these movements, no more 
surely did it heMtaly deprecate them Pdlmores 
administration had in 1852 declined to enter mto 
an allianoe "with Great Britain and Franc© diBcIaim 
mg intention to secure Cuba. In 1854- inspired by 
Pierce, our miniflters at Iiondon Pons, and Ma 
dad, met ot Oatend and put forth the ” Ostond Man- 
ifesto.” The tenor of this was that Bpoin would 
be better off without Ouba and wo with it, and 
ftrrtiier that, if Spam refused to sell, the United 
States ought as a means of self preeervohon to 
take that island by force, lest it sbould becorao a 
second San Domingo This propowti on, like oreiy 
else relating to tho great Repeal, was under 
Tunbrogo in 185C but in 1868 the southern Demo- 
crats m CongTOBs brought ui a boll to purchaso 
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Cuba foi ^30,000,000, and tin? dcinocmtic pl.itfoiin 
of 18G0 spoko foi llio aoquiMtiou tlioioof al Iho 
eailicst piachoablo moment, b} all “ honoiublo 
and ju^^t mean'' ” 

Ttins an insldnlion, baibaions anli-domocialic, 
sectional, an ninmligaled ciu^o c\en to ilb section, 
not so much as named in the Consiiintion, begin- 
ning mth apology fiom all, bjtlio mil and un''eia- 
pnlousncss of .ubocatos, the consolidation of po- 
litical po^^Cl at the South, and apath} , S} copliancy, 
dnidcd counsels, and coninuncial giced in Iho 
iSoith, gmdualh amassetl might, till, at tho middlo 
of Ml Buchanan’s tenn, every bianch of the na- 
tional Go^cnnneut vas its tool, the Supicmo Couit 
included, enabling it autlioiitativoly to mis-ioad 
tho Constitution, declaio tho Union a pio-sknoi}' 
compact, and act .iccoidiugly But justice vould 
not be mocked, and, though ad\ancing upon halt- 
mg foot, dealt the doath-blou like lightning at last. 

Wo ha^e seen the feeble effoits of tho old Libcity 
Paity to make head against slavciy, Biiiioy and 
Eaile being its candidates in 1810, Biincy and 
Moms m 1844 In 184B these “ conscience fiee- 
soilei’s” neio le-enfoiced by what have been called 
the “ political fico-soileis ” of the State of New 
Yoik, led by ox-Biesident Yan Buien This astute 
organizei, awaie that his defeat m the demociatic 
convention of 1844 had lesulted fiom southern and 
pio-slavei}’^ influences, led a bolt m the Now Toik 
Demociacy Hls paitisans m this weie known 
as the “ Bam-Burneis,” while the admimstiation 
Demociats weio called the “Hunkois” In the 
demociatic convention of 184:8 at Baltimoie ap- 
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pearod representatives of both and both 

sets ■were admitted, each mth half the state vote. 
This satisfied neither side. The Bam Burners 
called a oonvontion at Ubca m Jime, and put Yan 
Bttren m nomination for the presidency The Lib- 
erty Party men had the preceding year nominated 
Hale for this office but now seeing their opportu 
nity, they called a new convention at Bnfialo for 
August 9 1848, to which all free-soilers were m 
vited and this convention made Van Buren and 
Oharlea Francifl Adams its candidates for Pres- 
ident and Yioo-preeident. The platform declared 
agomst any further extension of slavery The 
party was henceforth known as the “ Free-SoflerB,” 
the name coming from its insistence that the tem 
torv oonguered from Mexico shcrold forever re- 
main free. It steadfastly denonnoed slavery as a 
sm against God and a come agomst man, and re- 
pudiated the compromise of 1850 It also laid 
special emphoflifl upon the wickedness of the new 
f^tiv© slave law of which it demanded the repeal 
By 1862 the r^ular Democracy m New Tort had 
won back a large proportion of the bom burners 
or free-soil revoltera, so that the free-eoil prospect 
m this year was not encouraging Only one hun 
dred and forty-aix thousand one hundred and 
forty nine free^il votes were polled in all the 
northern States. 

‘W hnf, quickened thia drooping movomont into 
new and tnumphant life was the revocation of the 
lIiBsoun Oompronuse. This mlhed to the freo-sofl 
standard nearly all the northom Whigs, many old 
Bam Burners who since 1848 had returned to the 
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demociatic fold, and vast mimbeis of otliei anti- 
Lecoinptou. Domociats Most of the Ejiow-uotli- 
ings tlnougliont the Noith also joined it, -while of 
comse it had in all its anti-slaveiy measiues the 
heaity co-opeiation, diiectly political oi othei, of 
the Abohtiouists The fiist national convention 
of this new party, fortunately styling itself “ Ee- 
piiblican,” was in 1856 "Whig doctime eaily ap- 
pealed in the liarty by the demand foi piotection, 
internal impiovements, and a national banlang 
system , m fact Eepnblicanism may be said to have 
received neaily entue the whig mantle, as the 
Whigs did that of Fedeialism 

But the livmg sonl and mtegiating idea of the 
Xiaity was new, the iigid confinement of slaveiy 
and the slave powei to then nanowest constitu- 
tional limits It denounced the lepeal of the Mis- 
somi Compiomise In the election of this yeai, 
1856, eleven States chose Eepublican electois, viz 
all New England, also New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Iowa, and Wisconsm Endently the Demociacy 
had at last found a foe at which it weie best not 
to sneer The Died Scott decision immensely 
aided the giowth of this now political powei, as it 
was now qmte generally believed m the Noilh that 
the whole pohcy of the South was a gieedy, selfish 
grasping foi the extension of slavery 

Out of this conviction, apparently, giewthe John 
Brown laid mto Yngmia m 1858 John Biown 
was an enthusiast, whom suffermgs fiom the Bol- 
der Euffians in Kansas, where one of his sons had 
been atiociously muideied and another driven to 
m sanity by cruel treatment as a prisoner, had fien- 
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nod m Ills oppoation to slavery He had dodi 
cated himself to ita extirpation The intrepid old 
man formed the purpose of mvoding Yirgmia» and 
of placong lumaelf vnth a few white oHios at the 
head of a slave insurreotion that ahonld sweep the 
State Fnenda in the North had oontritrated 
money for the pnrchaae of arms and on October 
16th Brown, with fourteen white men and four 
negroes, seised the United States Armory at Ker 
per B Ferry He stopped the railway trams, freed 
some slaves, and aeanmed to rule the town Unit 
ed States troops were at onoe despatched to the 
scene, when the misguided hero with his devoted 
hand, fortified themselves m the engine house 
snrrendenng only after thirteen of thpup molod 
mg two of Brown a sons, were killed or inortaDy 
wounded- Brown and the other butvivotb were 
soon tried, convicted, and bung This insane at- 
tempt was deprecated by nearly oil of oH portiee 
but the fate of Brown with his reeolute btaverv, 
begot him laige sympothy and the falae osstnup- 
tion of the South that he roallv represented north 
em feeling made his deed helpful to the anti 
slavery movement, of whioh the Bepublican Party 
was now the oentre 

Notwithstanding all this the Democracy might 
still have elected a president m 1860 had it been 
united- But it was now desperately at feud with 
itself, the oQoso of this, beoutifally enough, Ijmg 
bofitr in that very denoe of Bepeal which was in 
tended to make Bfinmia o slave State and so to 
perpetuate the democmtio sway Jufigo DougloSj 
and most of the northern Democrats with him had 
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insisted so long and earnestly upon the doctime 
of sqnattei soieieignty that tho}" could not now 
possibly lecedc fiom it even had the}’- desued to 
do so The gieat majonty of them did not so de- 
siie, blit smceiely believed m that doctrine as 
pait and parcel of the tine democratic faith. But 
it was now ob-snous that the woikmg out of the 
Douglas theory was absolutely sme to make free 
all the western States henceforth to bo formed 
This would, of coiuse, remove the Senate from the 
dommation of slavery Hence the South was u- 
levocably opposed to it, and insisted with all its 
might upon the Calhoim-Taney contention that 
the uationid Government must protect slavery m 
all the Teiiitones to which it pleased to go In a 
passage at arms with Douglas as they were stumjD- 
mg Hhnois foi the senatorship m 1858, Lmcoln 
keenly forced upon him the question whether un- 
der the Died Scott decision any Temtoiy could 
possibly be kept free from slavery “ If,” said he, 
“ Douglas answers yes, he can never be President , 
if no, Ulmois will not agam elect him senator ” 
Douglas lephed m the affirmative, and, as hrs an- 
tagonrst prophesied, became m the South a doomed 
man 

The schism was fully apparent when, on April 
23d, the democratic convention of 1860 began its 
session m Charleston A majority of the delegates 
were for Douglas, votmg down the CaUioun-Taney 
view, though wilhng that the party should bmd it- 
self to obey the Died Scott decision When the 
Douglas platform was adopted the delegations 
from Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and Texas, 
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■mtli parta of thoeo from LouiHiaiia, Norih and 
South Carolina, ArhanBaa and Delaware, seceded. 
Douglas had a majority vote as presidential can 
didate, but not hvo-thirds. The oonventian ad 
joumed to meet at Baltimore June 18th, and when 
it met there Douglas ■woe nominated by the reqm 
site two-thirdfl vote. The seceders met at 'RinT. 
mond, June Uth, where mutating some new seced 
ers at Baltimore, they nominated Breokenndge and 
I^e The so-called Oonsbtntional Union Party 
olflo hod m the field its boket, Boll and Everett 
which secured votes from a few perfastent "WhigB 
and Know nothmgB still foolish enough to suppose 
that farther clash between the powers of slavery 
and freedom could somehow be averted. 

The Bepubhcans nominated Abraham Xmcoln, 
of lUmois, and Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine. Ion 
coin was already a marked man m his party eepe* 
aallv m the West, his brflhant joint debate with 
Judge Douglas during some months m 1868 hav 
mg brought out his matchlees good sense and good 
nature his rare knowledge of our history and law 
and hia high qunUty os thmker and speaker Bom 
m Kentucky in 1809 removing to Indiana in 1810, 
to Tfirn nifl m 1880 reared m extreme poverty and 
wholly self-odncated this man had risen by his 
wits, hiB sturdy parseveronce and industry his ex 
traordmaiy nbflity and his proverbial Loncs^ to 
be the acknowledged peer of the Little Giant 
tunBelf. He begnn polibcal life a 'Wlig and olilj 
repreeented that party in the national Oongnisa 
from 18i7 to 1849 mlimg hia Toico heard against 
the highhanded procednre ot the AdmlnistniHon 
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m tlie Mexican Wai But as Sow aid, Giccloy, 
Fessenden, Tliaddeus Stevens, Sheiman, Dayton, 
Corwin, and Collanier, subsequent events had in- 
tensified his anti-slaveiy feeling, convincing him, 
as he avowed, that the Union could not “ peima- 
nently coutmue haK slave and half fiee ” Ho was 
thus diawn to unite his fortunes wuth the Bepub- 
hcans His nomination was received cooUy in the 
East, wheie Sewaid had been piefened, but as 
men studied Lincoln’s lecoid they weie comunced 
of the wisdom -which had made him the party’s 
leader He swept New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Blmois, Mich- 
igan, Iowa, Wisconsm, Cahfomia, Minnesota, and 
Oregon, havmg 180 electoral votes to Bieckm- 
ridge’s seventy-two. Bell’s thirty-nme, and Doug- 
las’s twelve 
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Thb population of the Tliuted States m 1860 
■was 81,448 821 In spite of the threatening poht- 
ical complioations between 1840 and 1860 these 
years were characterized by nstomshing eoonoiiuo 
prosperity The decade after 1848 was, indeed, 
in point of odyanoe in material weal, the golden 
age of our history Between 1860 and 1860, the 
wealth of the nation swelled one hundred and 
twenty per cent, the valne of its fiurms one hun 
dred and three per cent its total mannfnotnnng 
product eighty-seyeii per cent its manuhictured 
export one hundred and eeventy-one per cent, Iti 
Tuilrood mileage two bundred and twenty per cent 
ftTI due allowunce for the rise of prices 
dunng the penod, this is still a remarkable ex 
Mbit 

The great West continned to come under the 
hand of m vilita taon. Between 1860 and 18G0 our 
centre of population made a longer stndo west 
ward than during any other decade — -from east of 
the mendion of Parf:QrBbarg W Ttu, to the me- 
ndian of OhiUicothe, O Horida anti Toms har 
mg been admitted to statehood in 1646 Town 
followed next year, Wiaconam in 1648, California 
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in 1850, Minnesota, '^^lllcll liad been an oiganized 
Tenitoiy since 1849, in 1858, and Oiegou in 1859 
Kansas, Nebiaska, Utah, and "Wasbington Teni- 
tones weie oiganized befoie 1860 By tins date 
tlieie weie settlements fai up the Bio Giande 
The Pacific coast n as sought foi lands and homes 
as "well as foi gold Piemont’s exiieditious m 
1842, 1844, and 1848 had done much to show peo- 
ple the way thithei In 1853 the G o^ einment sent 
out fom difteient paities to suivey suitable loutes 
foi a Pacific 1 ail way, a woik followed up by thiee 
other parties the next summer The settlements 
m Oregon had, by 1845, m jilaces become dense 
Immigration hither was unfoitnnately checked 
a little later by Indian hostihties, the gravest 
attacks being in 1847 and 1856 In the latter 
year Major Haller, leading an exploimg party, 
was smionnded by the savages and cut off from 
food and watei, only making his escape by a fight 
of two days against overwhelming odds. He 
and his paity at last hewed then desperate way 
through, losing then entire outfit, besides one- 
fifth of their number The whole territory was 
harassed by Indians on the war jiath, and General 
"Wool had to be sent up from San Francisco to re- 
store peace This done, immigiation was renewed 
A thousand new inhabitants came to Oregon in 
1852, and its northern half was organized as Wash- 
mgton Territory the following year The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company had been chartered m 
1848, and four years eaihei a newspaper started, 
the first m Enghsh on that coast Its seat was 
Oregon City, its name the Flumgndgeon Gazette 
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Tlie old TVoet prospered, notwitlistanding tlio 
dram wlucli it m common mth the East expon 
enced in favor of parte farther toward the setting 
snn. The first lake propeller was laimohed at 
Oleveland m 1847 The same Tear the Tribune 
was started in Chicago In 1850 the oi^ had its 
theatre and its board of trade. The Chicago streets 
began this year to be hgbted with gas. The first 
bridge across the MisaisBipp was bnilt m 1866 at 
hlmnaapoha that at Book Island, fifteen himdred 
and eighty two feet long m 1866 The Niagara 
snsponsion bridge was finished in 1865 

The increase of railways did not at once end the 
opening of canals. The Canal, between 

Cincinnati and Toledo two hnndred and fifteen 
miles, began in 1826 was finished in 164S and the 
"Wabash and Ene, between EvansTille and Toledo 
opened m 1861 bat the Middlesex Canal m Maa- 
soohnsetts was in 1868 abandoned and filled up 
from the loss of its basmeae to railroads. In 1867 
the PennsylYama Bailrood Company purchased 
from the State the oanal and railway line from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and soon after extend 
ed the railway portion to cover the whole. A 
traveller from Boston to the West could get to 
Eooheater by roil in 184L Next year he could go 
on to Buffalo by the same mean*. Ih 1842, Aa 
guflta, Ga. was ominected l^ mil with Atlanta, 
Savannah with Macon, and the Boston and Maine 
Eailway finished to Berwidc. 

The first railway out of Chicago — it was the 
first in lUinoiB — wtia built in 1850 to Elgin. Clii 
cago hftd no milwny connection with the East till 
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two }Gais latei, when the jMichigan Southern was 
opened The Micliigan Cential was finished soon 
aftei the Southern, and the Eock Island befoie the 
end of the year The Michigan Cential had chiect 
connection east acioss Canada to Niagara Falls 
by 1851. In 1856 the Binlington loiito reached 
the Mississippi and the Eock Island went on to 
Iowa City This year witnessed the opening of 
the first lailioad in California — fioni Saciameuto 
to Folsom 111 1857 Chicago and St Loins were 
joined by lails, as also the lattei city wnth Balti- 
more, ovei the Paikeisbmg branch of the Balti- 
more and Ohio 

"We now' come to an impiovement of w'hich the 
preceding period knew nothing, the magnetic tele- 
graph, introduced by Professor Morose in 1844. 
In this year Moise secured a congiessional appio- 
pnation of $30,000 for a lure from Washington to 
Baltunoie The wues were at fii-st encased in 
tubes underground In spite of the success of the 
project, fuidhei governmental pationage was re- 
fused, the Postmastei-Greneial advising against it 
under the comuction that the invention could not 
become practically valuable Morse appealed for 
aid from pnvate capitahsts Ezra Cornell, of New 
Tork, soon opened a short Irne m Boston for ex- 
hibition, following this with a similar enter prase 
m New York City The admission fee was twelve 
and a half cents Few cared to pay even this 
tiafle, so that the imdertaking was hardly a suc- 
cess m either city 

Amos Kendall then engaged as Morse’s agent, 
and by dmt of great effort seemed subsciaptions 
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for a line from New Tort to Ptiladelpliifi, being 
obliged to sell the aharee for one-half their face 

Tolne. Incorporation was seonred from the Maiy 

land Legifllntore, nnder the first Amencan charter 
for the telegraph hnsmeea The line was oom- 
ploted in 1846 to the Hudson opposite the upper 
end of Manhattan lelond, and an effort mode to m 
snlate the wire and connect with the city along the 
bottom of the nver This failed, ond for some 
tune messages had to be taken oTer m boats. In 
1846 the wire was earned on to Baltimoro. In the 
same year Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were con 
neoted by telegraph. New York and Albany New 
York and Boston, Boston and Buffalo The first 
Ime in OoUfonua was erected m 1858. 

In 1860 Htmm Sibley embarked m the tel 
egraph business. He bought the House patent, 
and next year organized the New York and Mis- 
sifisippi Valley Tel^;raph Company By 1853 or 
1864, some twenty oompanies had started, with a 
capital of $7 000 000 — too many for good mansgo- 
ment or high profits. Accordingly Sibley and Cor 
nell united in buying them up and thus formed, 
m 1866 the IVesteTn Union which Sibley s energy 
extended all orer the oounttr east of the Bocky 
Mountains. In 1860 ha went to Washington with 
a scheme for a transcontmenlal telegraph line, and 
secured from Congress a subaitly ol $40 000 lor 
ten years. Just then the Overland Telegraph 
Company was started in Ban Francisco It and 
Sibley muted, breaking ground July 1 1861 and 
proceeding at the rate of nearly ton miles of 
wire per day On Oofobor 25 tb telegraph win? 
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stietclicd all the between the two oceans. In 
lS(>i this hue was amalgamated with the "Weslcin 
Union. 

Still moio wondoifnl, ocean tclcgiaphy was 
bioachcd and made sucec‘'‘^ful dining those yoai-s 
Tentatno cffoils to opciato the ciiiiont nndei 
watei weic made between Goicinor's Island and 
Now’ Yoik Cit}' so early as 1812. A coppei w no 
was used, insulated with hemp stiing coated with 
India mbbei and pitch In 1816 a similai aiiange- 
ment was encased in load xnpo This dcMCO failed, 
and sub-aqncons telogiajihy seems to ha^o been 
foi the time gn on iixi 

In 1854 Mr, C}tiis W Field, of Now Yoik, with 
Peter Coopci and othci caxntalists of that city, or- 
ganized the New Yoik, Nowloimdlaud, and Lon- 
don Telegiajih Comxiany, stock a milhon and a 
half dollars, and began jilans to connect Now York 
wnth St Johns, Newfoundland, by a cable under 
the Gnlf of St Laivience Little piogiess w’as 
made, howevei, till 1857, when it was attempted 
to lay a cable acioss the Atlantic from Newfound- 
land The paymg out was begun at Queenstown 
and proceeded successfully until thiee hundred 
and thiity-five miles had been laid, when the cable 
parted Nothing moie was done till the next year 
m Jime Then, in 1858, aftei seweral more un- 
successful efforts, the tw’O continents weie success- 
fully 3 omed. The two ships containing the cable 
met m mid-ocean, wheie it was spheed and the 
paying out begun m each duection The one 
leached Newfoundland the same day, August 6th, 
on w’hich the other reached Yalencia, Leland No 
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break had ooonrred, and aiter the neoeesary ar 
rangements had becm effected^ the firat meesage 
was transmitted on Angoat ICth, It ivaB from the 
Queen of Great Bntam to the Preeident of the 
'Dnited States, and read, * Glory to God in the 
highest peace on earth and good will to men.” 
A monster celebration ol the event was had m New 
York next day 

Although inter-contmental communication had 
been actually opened, the cable did not work, 
nor did ocean cabling become a sncoeesfnl and 
regular busmeea till 1866 when a new cable was 
laid. This event attracted the more attention from 
the fELCt that the largest ship ever built ttos used in 
paying out the cable. It waa the Great Eastern, 
680 feet long and eigh^ three broad, with 25 000 
tons displacement 

Street railways became common in our largest 
cities before 18^ the first in New England, that 
between Boston and Oambndgo, datmg from 1856. 
Sleeping-oftTs began to be used in 18^ The ex 
prees buBmees went on dovoloping, being opened 
weetward from Buflhlo first in 1845 A sfeom firo- 
engme was tried m New York m 1841, but the 
mvention was ffuooeasfal onlr m 1858. Baltimore 
used one in 1858. Goodyear tnnmphantly vulcan- 
ised rubber m 1844, making somocable a gum 
whiob had been used in various forms olrocdy but 
without abthty to stand heat Elms Howe took 
out his first patent for a sowing maohino in 1846, 
being kept m vigorous fight against infringomonts 
for the next eight years. The onfcsthotio power of 
ether was discovered in 1844. Qntta ixircha was 
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fir^t impoitoil Inthor in ]«Sj7 Tlio fuNf npplien- 
tion of llie IjC"'‘^enici slool ]>nK’('‘'S m tins tonntij 
Aias made in Kon doi^ei in ISrii], flio nninnfnchiio 
of wntclics In mae]iiiK*i\ l>e;^'iin in 1857, jilioto- 
litliogiapliy m 1859. Kom Yoik liad a olcaiing 
lioubo in 1853, Boston in 1855 I’lio pctiolenin 
buMiioss may Mitli piopriet} be dated fiom IHGb, 
allbongb Ibc cxislence of oil in Noitlniesb'in 
Pemis^hanirt had been long Known, and some 
use made of it sineo 182() I'or stneial Aeais 
expoiimcnts had been malving in lelining the oil 
The excellence of the light fiom it now diew at- 
tention to the ^ahlc of the piodiict, wells began 
to bo boicd and oil land sold foi fabulous 
prices 

Wo closo tins chapter with a woid about tho 
painful financial crisis that swept ovei the countij' 
in the autumn of 1857. Its causes aio somewhat 
occult, but two appear to bar c been tho chief, r iz , 
the OTei-iapid buildmg of lailioads and the specu- 
lation induced by the piospeiity and the use of 
prices mcident to the now outimt of gold lutei- 
est on the best seciuitics rose to three, foui, and 
five per cent a month On oidiuniy secunties no 
money at all could be had Commeicial houses of 
the highest repute w ent down The cbmax w as m 
September and October The three leadmg banks 
rn Phrladelphia suspended specie payments, at 
once followed m this by all the banlcs of the Mid- 
dle States, and upon the 13th of the next month 
by the New York banks Manufactniang was very 
largely abandoned for the time, at least thirty 
thousand opeiatixes being tluorvn out of work m 
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New York Oity alone. Fnee« even of agncultnral 
prodnoe fell enonnonelj Tramps were to be met 
on every rood. Easier timee fortnnatelv retained 
by Bprmg when bnainees reeumed pretty nearly 
its former proeperona maroh. 
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ISGO-ISGS 

CH.VPTER I. 

cvu^'Hs or Tiin w vr 

It werG a to icfcr tlic gieat Ecbollion, 

for ultimate somco, to ambiguitv in tbo Constitu- 
tion oi to the uiclccdncss of politicians oi of tlio 
Xieoplc It \\as simjily the last losoit in an “ nre- 
Xnessible conflict ” of xnmciple — in the stmgglc for 
and agamst the genius of the iioild’s advance 
Economic, social, and moial c^olut]on, lesiiltmg m 
tuo radically difibient ciMhzations, had enfoiced 
upon each section unfaithfulness to the spiiit and 
even to the letter of its constitutional covenant. 
The South ivas not to blame that sla^ory Avas at 
first profitable , and if it deemed it so too long 
and even thought of it as a good inoially, these 
convictions, hon evei big Avith ill consequences to 
the nation, weie but errors of Aueiv, not stiange 
considering the then status of slavery in the woild 
The South’s pnde, holdmg it to the course once 
chosen, was also no mdictable offence Noi could 
the North on its iiait be taxed -with crime for its 
“higher law fanaticism,” winch was simply the 
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Bpint of the age , or for seeing early what all be- 
lieve now that slavery was a blight upon the land- 
Mnch as was * nominated in the bond" of the 
Oonetitution, neither law nor eqmty forbade free 
States to increase the moire rapidly m nnmbere, 
wealth, and other elements of prosperity and 
northern congressmen must have been other than 
human, if seeing this mcres3e and being in the 
majonty they had gone on punctihoTisIy heeding 
formal obligation against manifest national weab 
And when, in 1854, the greet sacred compact of 
18^ was set aside by the anthon^ of ttie South 
itself, the North felt free even from formal fetters. 
All talk of extra I^al negotiatioBs and undo 
BtandingB touching slavery was now at an end- 
The northern majority was at last united to legis 
late upon slavery as it would, subject only to the 
Oonstitution- The South too late saw this, and 
fearing that the peculiar mstiVution, shut up to its 
old home would die, sought separation with such 
chance of expansion as this might yield- 
The South had come to love slavery too well, 
the Oonatitutiou too httle. Upon conserving slav 
ery nil parties there, however dissldeiit as to 
modes, however hostile m other matters, were un 
oonditionnlly bent. The chief argument oven of 
those opposing diBumon vnus that it endangered 
slavery Our new government, said Alexander H 
Stephens, soon to ^ vice-president of the Sontli 
cm CJonfedemcy is founded, its comer stone rests, 
npon the gront plivsical, philosophical and moml 
truth, to which JefleiBon and tlie men of liw day 
were bhnd that the negro by nature or the curse 
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of Gaiiami, is uot equal to the ^\lli(o man , tliat. 
sla\ery, suboKlination to the snpeiioi mei', m, by 
oidmalion of Pio\k1oik*o, wlioso \\is<loin it is not. 
foi ns loiuqniic into oi question, Ins iiatnial ami 
noiTiial condition As tlie aposlle of sncli a jnin- 
eiplc the South could not but nbjuio tlio old cs- 
tabhshment, \\hobe genius and woiKing woio in- 
evitably in the contmy^ diiection I^Iaii} confessed 
it to be the essential iintuic of oiii Goicnnnent, 
and not unfaii ticatmont nndei it, against nhieli 
they lebelled 

Slaveiy had also bied hatied of the Union in- 
diiectl}', by fostoimg anti-demociatic habits of 
thought, feeling, and action “The foiiu of lib- 
erty existed, the piess seemed to bo ficc, the de- 
liberations of legislatno bodies i\oie tumultuous, 
and every man boasted of his ludepeudcnce But 
the spmt of tnie libeity, toleianco of the miiioiit}’’ 
and lespect foi mdindual opinion, had depai ted, 
and those deceitful appeaianccs concealed the des- 
jiotism of an inexoiable niastei, slavei^', before 
whom the most xioweiful of slave-holdeis was him- 
self but a slave, as abject as the meanest ” Oi ei 
ivide sections, untitled manonal loids, “ moie in- 
telligent than educated, biave but uascible, pioud 
but oveibeaiang,” conti oiled all voting and office- 
holdmg Congiessional distiicts weie then pocket- 
boioughs, and they ignoied the common man save 
to use him The system giew, instead of states- 
men, sectionalists, whom love foi the “ peculiai in- 
stitution ” lendeied callous to national mteiests 
The vigoious secession movements m the South 
at once after Lincoln’s election, raised a questioc 
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spirit of the age or for seeing early -what all be- 
here now that slavery was a blight upon the land- 
Mnoh as was nominated in the bond” of the 
Constitution neither law nor eqni^ forbade free 
State* to inarease the more rapidly m numberB, 
wealth, and other elements of prosperity and 
northern congressmen must have been other than 
human, if seeing this increase and being in the 
majonty they had gone on pnnotihcniBly heedmg 
formal obligation against manifest national weed. 
And when, m 1851:, the great sacred compact of 
1830 was act aside by the authonty of the South 
itself, the North felt free even from f ormal fetters. 
All talk of extra-legal negotLations and niideT 
standings touching slavery was now at on end. 
The northern majontv was at last muted to legis 
late upon slavery os U would, subject only to the 
OonstitutiotL The South too late saw this, and 
fearing that the peculiar institution, shut up to its 
old home would die sought separation with such 
chance of expansion os this might yield. 

The South had oome to loxe Blavery too well, 
the Constitution too Uttle. Upon conserving slav 
ery all parties there, however dissident as to 
modes, however hostile in other matters, were un 
oonditionally bent. The chief argument even of 
those opposing disunion was that it endangcTcd 
slavery Onr new government, said Alexander H. 
Stephens, soon to be vice-president of the South 
em Confederacy is founded, its oomor stone resfB 
upon the groat physical, philosophical and moml 
truth, to which Jefferson and the men of Iiw day 
were blind, that the negro by nature or the curse 
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of Canaan, is not equal to the vhito man, tliai 
slaveiy, suboiclmation to llio supeiioi laco, is, liy 
ordination of PioMcleucc, mIioso wisdom it is not 
for us to inquire into or question, Ins naluial and 
normal condition As the apostle of such a piin- 
ciple the South could not but nbjuio the old es- 
tablishment, whose genius and woilang weio in- 
evitably m the contmi}’ dnectiou jMaii) confessed 
it to be the essential natuie of our Go^ eminent, 
and not unfam tieatment undei it, against which 
they rebelled 

Slavery had also bied hatred of the Union in- 
diiectly, by fosteiing anti-demociatic habits of 
thought, feeling, and action “The foini of lib- 
erty existed, the jness seemed to bo fiee, the de- 
hberations of legislative bodies were tumultuous, 
and eveiy man boasted of his indopcndcnce But 
the spmt of true libeity, toleiance of the minoiity 
andiespect for mdirudual opinion, had departed, 
and those deceitful appeaiances concealed the des- 
potism of an mexoiable master, slareiy, before 
Tvhom the most powerful of slave-holdei-s wns him- 
self but a slave, as abject as the meanest ” Over 
wide sections, untitled manorial lords, “ more in- 
telligent than educated, biave but nascible, proud 
but overbeaimg,” controlled aU voting and office- 
holding Congiessional distiicts w^eie then pocket- 
boioughs, and they :^ored the common man save 
to use him The system giew, instead of states- 
men, sectionalists, whom love for the “ peculiar in- 
stitution ” lendeied callous to national uiteiests. 

The vigoious secession movements m the South 
at once aftei Lincoln’s election, raised a question 
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of tie first mograttide, whioh few people at the 
North had reflected upon smoe 1833 whether 
or Dot DOD xevolDfaoDftiy seceesaon was poGsible. 
Almost Tmanimonflly the North denied snoh poe- 
Ribihty the Sonth affirmed it This was at bot- 
tom mamfestlj nothing bnt the old qneeticm of 
state sovereignty over agaun The South held the 
Union to he a state compact, which the northern 
parties thereto had broken. To prove the com 
pact theory no new proof was now odduood* 
Bather did the southern people take the assertion 
of it os an aDom with a aunphaty which spoke 
volumes for the lufiuence of Calhoun and for the 
indoctnnAtion whioh the South had reoeared m 
1881 

Not alone Calhoun but nearly every other eonth- 
emer of great influence at least from the day of 
the hnflsoun Compromise, had been inculcating 
the supreme authority of the State oa compared 
with the Umon- The southern States were bD 
laige, and, ns traveilnig in or between them was 
difficult and little oommon, they retained for more 
than those at the North each its original soparate- 
nees and peculiontiea. Bonthom population was 
more fixed than northern southern atato tm 
ditions were held in far the deeper revorence. In 
a word, the colonial condihon of things to a great 
extent persisted in the South down to the very 
days of the war There was every reason why 
Alabama or North Carolina should more than 
Oonnocticut, feel like a soparato nation. 

This jntenae state consciousness might gmdo 
aUy Imvo BDTwdod lint tor tho deep projodicoa nod 
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passions begotten of sbnei}' and of tbc opposition 
it encounteicd fioin the Noith Then icsolntion 
against emancipation led southcmei-s to clieiisli a 
TiewMlucli made it seem possible for them as a 
last lesoit to sever theii alliance vith the Noith 
It vas this conjimctiou of influences, linking the 
slave-holdei’s 3ealousy and piidc to a false but 
natural conception of state sovcieignty, Mhich cre- 
ated in southern men that lore of State, intense 
and sincere as real patiiotism, causing them to 
look upon northern men, inth then tbfleient the- 
ory, as foes and foreigners 
A very imposmg historical argument could of 
course have been built up for the Calhoun theory 
of the Union The Umon emerged from the pie- 
cedmg Confederacy -without a shock Most -who 
voted for it were una-waie how itidical a change it 
embodied The Constitution, one may even admit, 
could not have been adopted had it then been un- 
derstood to xneclude the jiossibihty of secession 
Doubtless, too, the gradual change of -new concem- 
mg it aU over the Noifih, sprang fi'om the multiph- 
cation of social and economic ties between sections 
and States, rathei than from study of constitu- 
tional law We beheve that the untrath of the 
cential-soveieignty theory m no wise follows from 
these admissions, and that its correctness might be 
made apparent from a plenitude of consideiations 
Champions of the northern side deemed it the 
less necessary to expatiate upon this question, 
smee, admitting the South’s basal contention, the 
right in question depended upon sufficiency of 
grievance As, m the South’s view, the case was 
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one of flovereignfl one party of 'wiiom ^nthout 
referee, ws about to break a compact -trithont tlie 
others consent the adequacy of the gnevance 
shcfuld, to excufle the step, have been absolutely 
beyond question. On the oontrary it ttos subject 
to the graveet question. 

The South a only significant indictment agamst 
the North -wns the one ooucemuig the persoual- 
Kberty Is'^vs. llodemtea like Stephens, mdeed, 
stoutly condemued thia plea for seoeesion as insuf 
fLcnent but, behevmg m the State as sovereign, 
they had perforce to yield, and they became os 
enthusiastio os any -when once tlua pormnounk 
authority had spokeiu ** Fire^ters, at first a 
small minority saw this advantage and worked it 
to the utmost. On its complaint touobiDg the per 
Bonal liberty legislation the Souths caae utterly 
broke down theonaang the Union into a rope of 
sand, not more perfect ” but far less eo than the 
old, wbloh itself was to be " perpetuaL" Accord 
mg to the Oolhouii contention States were the 
parties to a pact and it -vras a good way from clear 
that any northern State ns snob even personal 
liberty legialatioii, hod broken the alleged pact 
The liberty laws were mnocent at least in form, 
and at worst had never been andorsed m any steto 
conventioiL Buchanan himself testified that the 
fugitive slave law had been faithfully executed, and 
its operation is well known never to have been 
Tosisted by any public nuthonty 

It was suspicious tlmt no State ventured upon 
seoQBsion nlone. It wns equally romoikAhlo that 
the Gulf States were the readiest to go mado 
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most of tlie peisoiml libeity la^\s as tlicii piete\t, 
accoimtiug tins cij, as was ingenuously confessed, 
a iiecessaiy means for holding the boidci States 
solidly to the southern cause Weak enough, 
indeed, Mas the complaint of “ consolidatiomst ” 
aggression, of u'hich certainly no paity to the so- 
called pact ivas or could hai c been guilty. But the 
deeps of folly iveie sounded uhen noithein “pei- 
secutiou” of the South ivas mentioned, or Lin- 
coln’s election as threat of such. This ivas simjily 
the election as Piesident, m a perfectly constitu- 
tional -way, of a citizen, honest and unambitious, 
who was pledged against touchmg slaveiy m 
States Havmg become Piesident, he ivas unable 
to piocuie minister, law, treaty, oi even adequate 
guaid for his onn peison save by the consent of 
the party hrtheito m power Lincoln had failed 
of a popular majority by a milhon Both Houses 
of Congress were against him at the time of his 
election, and, but for the absence of southern 
members, they would, it is likely, have contmued 
so through his entire term It was the South’s 
bad logic on these j)omts which gave the war 
Democrats then excellent plea for diaivmg sword 
on the noi-them side 

But even supposmg secession technically justi- 
fiable, how strange that it should have been judged 
rational, prudent, or m the long run best for the 
South itself Could aught but frenzy have so 
drowned in Americans the memories of oiu great 
jiast, or launched them upon a comse that must 
have ended by Mexicanizing this nation, wresting 
from it the lead m freedom’s march and emshmg 

II — G 
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out, in tlie breast of atrogglmg patnotism the 
■world OTsr all hope of govermnent by and for the 
people I The South onght at least to have spared 
itself. Either its alleged horror at the adranoe of 
central-eorereignty eemtiment at the North was 
sheer pretence, or it should have been certain that 
this section rronld not hesitate, as Buchanan bo il 
logically did, to coerce rebellions stote-bodiea. If 
the North believed the totality of the nation to be 
the paramonnt anthonty Lincoln would sore- 
ly imitate Jackson instead of Bnohannn, and m 
doing so he would not seek military support m 
vain. 

Quite as sure, too most the final result have 
appeared from the census of 1850 had pecple 
been calm enough to read thia. By that oensuB 
the free States hod a population £ity per cent 
above the population of the slave states, slaves 
mclnded, and the disponty was rapidly increasing 
Theor wealth was even more preponderant, bemg, 
slaves apart, nearly one hundred per cent the 
larger. Their merchant tonnage was five times 
the greater — even yoong inland Ohio out-domg 
old ^nth Carolina in this, and the one district of 
New Tack Chty the whole South. The North hod 
three cet four tames the Sooth s miles of railway 
all the smews of war without imiKjrtflfaon, and 
meohnnioB ■unnumbered and of every sort And 
while ohompions of the Union would fight ‘with nH 
the prestige of law nationiU history and the aMus 
quo on their side, Europe a aid to the South or 
even that of th e border slave States, was more than 
problematical, os was a aucccsaful career for the 
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Confedeiacy in case its independence should cliauce 
to be ^^ou E^euts pioYcd that tlic ^cly defence 
of sla^ ciy bad best piospect in the Union, and it 
seems as if this might have been foieseen by all, 
as it actually y as by some. 



OHAITEE n. 

SEOSSSION 

Segessioh Traa no new thonght at the Bonth- It 
lurked darkly behind the Eentnoty and Virgima 
reBoIntions of 1798-99 It wns bronglit out into 
broad daybght by South Oorolum m the nullifica- 
tion troubles of 183i, Texas or disunion ! ” this 
the cry at the South m 1848-44 In 1850 South 
Oarohna declared heiaelf ready to secedo in the 
event of legislatiou hostile to slavery Two years 
later the some State eolemnly af&nned that it had 
a Tight to seoedo but that, out of deforonce to tho 
'Wishes of the other slave States it forbore to oifir 
Oise such right. 

It must be admitted that in early years tho 
North hod helped to make tho thou^t of ao- 
ceaeaon familiar In 1803 in view of tho great 
inoreoso of sontheni tomtory by tho Ixmlsiana 
Purchaao, and ogam in 1813 when New England 
oppomtion to the ■wnr with England culminated in 
the Hartford Oonvention, there had boon talk of 
a seporote northern confedemey But from that 
tune on tho thought of dinunion died out at the 
North while tho South dollied with it more and 
more boldly During the prcffid^utial canipwga 
of 185C threats worn mode that if Fremont, tho 
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lepublicau candidate, should he elected, the South 
Mould lea's e the Ihnon Jn Octobei of that >eai a 
secict con\cution ofsouthciu f^oNoinoi-s mus held 
at Ealeigh, N. C , supposed to li.ise been foi Iho 
puipose of consideiing such a contingoiic} . Gos- 
cmoi "Wise, of Vnginia, who called the coinen- 
tion, aftcnsaid pioclaimed tliat had Fieinonl been 
chosen he -would base inaichcd to liyashinglon at 
the head of twent}' thousand tioops, scii^cd tho 
Capitol, and picsented the iuauguiation This 
thieatcning attitude m 185G nm} lunobcen cliictl} 
an electioueeiiug dcMce , but dining the ne\t foiii 
yeai's the gulf between Noith and South widened 
lapidly, and the southern leadci-s turned moic and 
nioie icsolutelj lowaid secession as the lemedy 
foi thou alleged wiongs 

No soonoi had the picsideutial campaign of 1860 
begun than deoji muttenngs foietold the coming 
stoim “Elect Lincoln, and tho South will se- 
cede ’ ” cued the campaign oratois of tho South, 
while the haEs of Congiess lang with thieats siiu- 
ilai m tenor As the campaign w out on and i-o- 
pubhean success became piobablc, the southern 
leadeis began to ueivo up theu hosts foi the con- 
flict In October the goveinoi and congiessmen 
of South Caiohna, with othei pi ominent politicians, 
met and unanunously lesolved that if Lincoln 
should won, the Palmetto State ought to renounce 
the Union Similar meetings w^eie held m Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida Govemoi 
Gist sent a confidential cuculai to the governors 
of all the cotton States declaring that South Cai- 
ohna would secede with any other State, oi w^ould 
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mate the pltmge alone if othera -wcmld prottuse to 
follow The gOTemora of Honda, AlaMma, and 
Miaaisaippi replied that their States would cer 
taanly do this. Georgia proposed to wait for eome 
orert act by the Kotional Gk)veniinent. North 
Carolina and Lotufliana, it was learned wonld 
probably not go out at oIL 
But the enthuBiaata m South Oarohnn had got 
all the euoouragement they wanted, and bided 
their time. Their tune was at hand. The presi 
dential election fell on Norembor Cth- Next day 
the tidings flashed over the land that Ahraham 
Lincoln had been eleoted President by the Tote of 
a solid North against a solid South. The wires 
had scarcely ceas^ to thrill with this mossogo of 
death to slaTary-extension, when South Oarohna 
sounded a txompeb-call to the South. Her Legis- 
lature ordered a secession state conTentiou to moot 
m December issued o call for ton thousand volun 
fcooTB, and voted money for the purohaso of onus. 
Federal office-holders resigned. Judge Magruth, 
of tho United Stutoe District Court laid nsido hm 
rob«, declaring, So far ns I am concomed, tho 
temple of Justice raised under tho Constitution of 
the United States la now closed.'^ ]Milvtift organ 
leed throughout the State. The streets of Charles 
ton echoed nightly with the tramp of dnliing 
mmuto-men. Becc^on oiutora hnranguod onlhu 
siastio orowds. Hardly a coat but boro a scces- 
Bjon coctnde. November l7lh, tho Pnhnotlo flag 
was unfurled in Charleston. It was a gala dnv 
Cannon roared, bends ptajod tho IMarsciIInlBo, and 
proccasion* paraded the stroots bea ri n g such mol 
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toes as “Let's Buiv ilio Union’s Dead Caicass’ ” 
“Death to -tUl Abolitioni'^ts ’ Tlio wliole South 
'was beside itself with c\cilement One State aftei 
auothci assembled its coincntion to decide tlio 
question of scccs'^iou. E^eu the Geoigia Leg- 
islatiuo, uitliin a mgcIc aftoi the election of Lin- 
coln, ^otcd 81,000,000 to aim the State 
The South Caiolina coinention met at Cliailcs- 
ton, and on Decembci 20th unanimonsly adopted 
an oidmanco dcclaiing “ The union now subsist- 
ing between South Caiolin.i and othei States, un- 
dei the name of the United States of Amcnca, is 
heieby dissohcd” This action was hailed with 
wildest enthusiasm Hugoplacaids — “The Union 
is Dissolved ' ” — wcieiiostcd thioughout the city, 
w'hile the clang of bells and the boom of cannon 
notified the couutiy loimd The sidewalks wcio 
thionged ^^th ladies w’eaimg secession bonnets 
made of cotton with palmetto decointions. A 
paity of gentlemen visited the tomb of Calhoun, 
and theiG legisteied them vows to defend the 
southern cause with then foi tunes and lives In 
the evenmg the convention inaiched to the hall 
m piocession, and foimally signed the revolu- 
tionary oidmance The chan man then solemnly 
pioclaimed South Caiolma an “ mdependent com- 
monwealth ” The httle State, whose wdute pop- 
ulation was less than 300,000, began to play at 
bemg a nation The governor w^as authoiized 
to appomt a cabmet and leceive foieign ambassa- 
dois, and the paxiei’S put infoimation from othei 
parts of the countiy undei the head of “ foieign 
news.” 
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The seoeeaiQn of Booth Oarolum wos greeted 
•mth joy in most of the other elave States hlont 
gomery and Mobile Ala^ eacdi fired one hundred 
guns At Eiohmond, Ys, a palmetto banner ttus 
unfurled, ■while bella, bonfire®, and proceesiaiis 
celebrated the event all over the BooUl The 
other cotton Btatea» ^nrred on ty the bold deed 
of South Oarolina, rapidly followed her lead- 
Miameflippi seceded Jonnoiy 9tb, Honda the lOth 
Alabama the Uth, Qeoi^ia the 19th, Ixjtuaiana 
the 26th, Teiaa Febrnaiy 1. 

It uj probable that only in South Oarolmo, Mis- 
maaippi, pjid Honda ■were the majonly of ■whjtea 
tn faTor of seceeaioii. The South was after all full 
of Union sentunent The ordmanco of seceeaon 
proceeded in each State from a oonventioii, and 
the election of delc^tea to this witnessed tho 
earnest ■work. The noble efforts of those Union 
men in their fierce stmgglo have ne'ver yot been 
appreciated- But they fought against groat odds, 
and were inevitably ovorbomo, Tho oppoeibon 
was organised, ably led, and white-hot with eool 
The pohtical power and tho ■wealth of the South 
lay in the hands of the Boceseionists. The clergy 
threw their weight on that side proaching that 
slavery Gods ordinance -was in danger Umon 
prochvities ■were craelied ont by force. Yigihmco 
oommittees were everywhere on tho alert In tJio 
rougher States of tho Southwest sbobtiomstB wero 
tarred and feothorod. Somo wore shot In all 
tho Btntoe Union men wore wanuxl to keep qnict 
or loavo tho South- One of tho most powerful 
ogontfl of intimidation was tho Knights ol tho 
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Golden Cucle, a vast secret society wliicli extend- 
ed tlnongliout the southern States. 

Yet, in spite of all, the vote was close even in 
seveial of the cotton States. The Geoigia people 
wanted new safeguaids for slaveiy, but did not at 
fiist desiie secession Alexandei H. Stephens, 
who headed the anti-secession movement, declaied 
that Geoigia was won over to take the fatal step at 
last only by the cry, “ Bettei teims can be made 
out of the Union than m it ” Even then the fii’st 
vote for secession stood only 165 to 130 In Lou- 
isiana the populai vote for convention delegates 
was 20,000 foi secession and 17,000 agamst 
The bolder States held aloof Kentucky and 
Tennessee lefused to call conventions So, foi 
long, did Noith Caiolina The convention of Vu- 
gmia and of Missomi each had a majonty of Un- 
ion delegates When the Confedeiate Govern- 
ment was oiganized m Eebniaiy, only seven of 
the fifteen slave States had seceded. Then white 
population was about twenty-six himdi’ed thousand, 
or less than half that of the entiie slave region 
But Arkansas and Noith Caiohna weie soon 
swept along by the cunent, and seceded m May 
Vugima and Tennessee weie finally earned (the 
foimer in May, the lattei in June) by the aid of 
tioops, who swaimed in fiom the seceded States, 
and turned the elections into a faice Umonists 
m the Yirgmia Convention were given the choice 
to vote secession, leave, oi be hanged Missomi, 
Kentucky, Delawaie, and Maryland resisted all 
attempts to diag them mto the Confederacy, 
though the fiist two, aftei the United States be- 
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gan to apply force, appeared neiitral rather 
loyaL 

The seimre of United States proper^ Tvent hand 
in hand ivith secession* hloet of the government 
works were feeblv garrisoned, and made no re- 
sistaDoe. By January 15th the eocessioiuats hud 
possession of orseimlfl at Augusta, Ga. hlonnt Ver 
non, Ala., Fayettevfllo N 0 Chattahoochee, Fla. 
and Baton Kouge I^il of forts in Alabama and 
Georgia, of a navy yard at Pensacola, Fhw, and of 
Forte Jackson and St. Philip commanding the 
month of the Mississippi. At one arsenal they 
found 160 000 pounds of powder at another 22, 
000 muakete and ndes, besides ammunition and 
cfuuiau, at another 60 000 small onns and twenty 
heavy guns. The whole South had been well sup- 
pbed with military atores by the enteipriKing fore- 
sight of J B Floy^ of ‘Virgmia, Buchanan s Becre- 
tory of TTar who had sent thither 115 000 mnskoU 
from the Springfield arsenal alone. 

Fort Moulfcne, in Charleston harbor wna hold by 
Major Robert Anderson of Kentucky with a gar 
nson of some seventy men. On December 27th 
the whole country was thrilled, and the South 
enraged, by the news that on the proTioos night 
Anderson had soorotly tranaferrod his whole force 
to jFort Sumter a new iind etron^ur jrori in tho 
centre of the harbor leaving spiked cannon and 
burning gun-comagos behind him at Monltno 
The South Carohnn militia at onco occupied tko 
dcsoxtod fortress with the other liarbor fortifica 
tions, and began to put thorn into a state of do 
fence. At Pousacoln, Flo-, Laoutonant Stemmer 
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by n moNcmcnt siinilai to .Viulci'-ou’s, held Foil 
PicLcn'' 

The seizin e of goveniineiit ]nopcity Aiont on 
thioiic;li and Febiunn. Jn Louisiana all 

the commissaiy sloios moic contiseated, and the 
re^em^e cuttoi ^McClelland smiondeiod The 
mint at Few Oilcans, containing o\oi half a mill- 
ion m gold iind siliei, was seized. Moie than 
half of the logiilai ainn weic stationed in Texas, 
nndei Geneial Twiggs In Febiiiai}, at the de- 
mand of a secessionist committee of public safet}, 
he snnendcicd his cntiie foice, togethei with eigh- 
teen militaiy posts The tioops weic sent to a 
Gulf port and thcic detained. 

This ^vholcsalc scizuie of goveinmcnb piopcily, 
worth some S20, 000, 000, has bi ought down upon 
the South much scathing lebiike The conduct of 
Floyd, stabbing his countiy undei the cloak of a 
cabinet office, cannot be too strongly condemned , 
but with the secedmg States the case was diffcicnt. 
Having (so they thought) established themseh es as 
mdepeudent lepubhcs, they could not allow the 
militaiy w'oiks withm them boideis to lemam m 
the hands of a foieign pow^ei. As to the Govern- 
ment’s jnoperty right, they recognized it, and pro- 
posed to pay damages. The provisional constitu- 
tion of the Confederacy, adopted m February, 
provided for negotiations to settle the claim of the 
Umted States 

The southern leaders were not more anxious to 
get the slave States out of the Union than to get 
them into a grand Southern Oonfedei'acy. Early 
in J anuary a caucus of secession congressmen was 
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held at Waslmigtoii and arrangemente made for o 
oonatatutioiial conTention- 

Pehruary 4, 1861 ddegntes from the States ttIucIi 
had left the TJmon met at Montgomery AIrL and 
formed themselvee into a proviHional Congreas. A 
temporary government, styled The Confederate 
States of America," was aoon organixed. Jeffer 
son Dans of Miaaissippi, woe chosen President 
by the Oongresa, and Alexander H. Stephens of 
Georgia, Vice President. Davis was bom m Ken 
tnoky m 1803, Ha gradoated at West Point, 
fought as colonel m the Mexican war served three 
terms as congressman from Mississippi, the last 
two in the Senate, and was Secretary of 'War imdeor 
Pierce. After Oelhoxm s death, m 1850 he booome 
the most prominent of the ultra scmthem leaders. 
The new President was brought from Jockson, 
hliBS. to Montgomery by a special tram, his prog 
ress a contmnal ovation. Ohoenng crowds gath 
cred at every station to boo and hoar him Fobrn- 
oiy 18th Davis was maagomted. In Ins address, 
wluoh was calm and mcKlerato in tone, he declared 
that re-nmon was now noithor praoUcablo nor 
desirable " he hoped for x>oace but said that if 
tho North refused this tbo South must appeal to 
arms, eecuro in tho blosslDg of God on n jnst 
causa 

The confederate President was intrusted with 
Tory largo powers, induding supremo control of 
mihtarv nflairs. Ho was antlionaxl to master 
into tho sorvico of tho control goTcramcnl tho reg 
imonts which had boon forming in the vnnous 
States. A call was issued for 100 000 ^ol^ntccrs, 
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and pioTision made foi oiganizmg a regulai anny 
Piesideut Davis appointed a cabinet, vith state, 
tieasuiy, wai, na^7, and post-office depai-tments 
Eobeit Toombs, of Geoigia, a rabid secessionist, 
became Secietaiy of State. 

Maicb lltb the confedeiate Congi’ess adopted 
a permanent constitution It i epi oduced that of the 
United States, vith some impoi tant changes. State 
soveieignty was lecoguized m the pieamble, which 
lead, “We, the people of the Confedeiate States, 
each SUte acting m its soveieign and mdependent 
charactei,” etc Slaveiy was called by name, 
and elaborate saiegnaids fixed for it in the States 
and temtoiies Slave tiade fiom beyond the 
sea, 01 with states not in the Coiifedeiacy, was, 
howevei, prohibited Piotective taiiffs were abso- 
lutely forbidden The piesident and vice-piesi- 
dent were to seiwe six years, and the former could 
not be le-elected Some valuable featmes were 
msei'ted. Membei-s of the cabinet might discuss 
matters pertammg to then dexiai’tments in eithei 
house of congress The piesident could veto one 
pait of an approjniation bill without lalhng the 
whole, and was reqmied to lay befoie the senate 
his leasons for the removal of any officers fiom 
the civil service 

By the last of April all the seceded States had 
ratified this constitution The other slave States 
were taken in as fast as they ivithdrew from the 
Union The Southern Confederacy, now fauly 
launched, set sail ovei stiange seas upon its short 
but eventful voyage At the start the hopes of 
those it bore lose high Pew beheved that the 
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Even if it Bhonld, 
brave, felt Bare of 
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North ■^'otild dare draw ewoi 
the Boothem heart prond oi 
■nctory King Cotton ■wonli 
Bide, Peace mrald oome 
noiifl future dazzled the imoij 
South. A vazt slave empjxead ftnfnmimg anna 
' great physical, phflosophicfowing op the feeble 
that slavery is the “ natOTul E a w^th a nd glory 
fenor blati race, TTould Bpinataoca. 
around the Great Gulf ewair 
states of 'Memoo and nse 
unparalleled in the history 
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